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No Danger of Too Many Mills. 


The rapidity with which cotton mills 
are being built in the South has from 
time to time recently caused statements 
to be made that the business was being 
overdone and that some of the ventures 
would prove unsuccessful. Judging from 
the latest report of the New England 
mills this seems very unlikely for some 
time to come. A pamphlet prepared 
by a Fall River banking firm, regard- 
ing the dividends paid by Fall River 
corporations for the ten years ending 
December 1, 1894, shows that the ma- 
jority of the dividends have ranged from 
6 per cent. and over. There was one of 
11.8 per cent., one of 1414 percent., one 
of 20.9 per cent., one of 14.3 per cent., 
eight between 7 and 8 per cent., six be- 
tween 6 and 7 per cent., five between 5 
and 6 per cent. and three of 4 per cent. 
In one case (the Union Mill) an extra 
dividend of 50 per cent. was paid in 1892. 

If this is the case with Fall River cot- 
ton mills, there is no reason why the 
average percentage of profit made by 
modern Southern mills should not be 
larger, and we believe that a close in- 
vestigation will show that it is. The 
MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD is aware of 
several mills in North and South Caro- 
lina which average over 20 per cent. 
profit yearly, while a large number can 
be cited where a dividend of 12 and 20 
per cent. could be declared if the di- 
rectors deemed it advisable. 

It is very evident that the New Eng- 
land millmen are far from being discour- 
aged at the outlook, as Mr. C. D. Bor- 


den, a noted textile manufacturer, has | 


just completed an addition to his mill at 
Fall River of 80,000 spindles, making a 
total in his plant of about 240,000 spin- 
dles. 
of Mr. Borden’s shrewdness and expe- 
rience as a cotton manufacturer would 
be induced to spend the amount of 
money required to build an 80,000-spin- 
dle mill if he did not feel that it would 
be a source of gain for many years to 


come. The New England people expect | 
to retain their full volume of textile bus- ' 


iness by turning to finer goods. 


It is not likely that a gentleman | 


Increase in Metal Exports. 





The exports of steel and iron and 
their products from this country affords 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
material for a very interesting article, 
in which it shows by tabular and other 
statements that there is a gratifying in- 
crease. Comparing the first eight 
months of 1894 with the same period of 
this year, the following increase in ex- 
port values was noted: Iron ore, $7500; 
pig iron, $10,215; band, hoop and scroll, 
$992; bar iron, $8927; car wheels, $9243; 
castings, $153,520; firearms, $143,712; in- 
gots, bars, rods of steel, $60,442; build- 
ers’ hardware, $122,494; machinery, n. e. 
s., $1,186,389; locomotive engines, $749,- 
074; wire, wrought, horse-shoe nails, 
tacks, $23,087; steel plates and sheets, 
$16,508; printing presses and parts, $15,- 
263; iron bars and rails, $72,398; sewing 
machines and parts, $392,480; stoves, 
ranges and parts, $11,488; wire, $14,844; 
other manufactures, $872,760. Says the 


Journal: 

The improved demand for the manufactures of 
American iron and steel appears most marked in 
our trade in castings, firearms, builders’ hard- 
ware, machinery, locomotive engines and sewing 
machines, wherein excellent workmanship and 
superiority of American manufactures command 
a market. What we are achieving in the iron 
and steel trades we can undoubtedly also achieve 
in other trades by thoroughness and perseverance. 

A point of advantage to the American iron and 
steel trades is explained in Ryland’s Iron Trade 
Circular, September 28. Ia four of the English 
industries—tinplate, mining, ship-building and 
engineering—the workmen there have made 
harassing demands. In tinplate the trouble has 
been in the Llanely District, the men demanding 
the wage scale of 1874 and being dissatisfied after 
they got it. In ship-building there is a demand 
for an increase of 10 per cent. in wages, which 
the masters refuse. Engineers are quarrelling 
about overtime. In mining the Durham men are 
resisting a reduction in wages, while the Scotch 
are demanding an increase. The output of coal 
in the United Kingdom has increased from 160,- 
000,000 tons in 1885 to 188,277,525 tons in 1894, and 
the average price at the pit’s mouth compares as 
follows in the same years: 

COST OF BRITISH COAL. 


England. Wales. Scotland. 


DB o0x60080. vesses | 58. ad. | 5s. 10d. | 4s. 5d. 
1894 scccceese mnonee 6s. 7d. | 7s. 6d. 6s. od. 





In this country the coal product of the United 
States was 180,000,000 tons in 1892, worth $207, 
566,381 at the pit’s mouth, an average of $1.16 per 
ton, and the tendency has since been downwards. 
Bituminous coal that sold at $3.15 per ton f. o. b. 
in Chicago on July 1, 1892, was quoted as low as 
$2 90 on July 1, 1895. Anthracite fell from $4.50 in 
the New York market to $3.10 The net selling 
price of steel rails in England during last July 
and August was £4 6s.8 94d. Here on July 1 it 
was $24 per ton at Pittsburg. Steel billets were 
quoted at £4 2s. 6d. to £4 15s. f. 0. b., as com- 

pared with $20 at Pittsburg, the quotations given 
| being within the period in which the export trade 
of iron and steel manufactures is reviewed. 


In view of the fact that Southern iron 
is being made at a lower cost than in 
any other section, this notable in- 
crease in metal exports is of special in- 
teresttotheSouth. Doubtless, Alabama 
and Virginia raw material has entered 
into many of the articles shipped ‘during 
the periods mentioned, and the MANvu- 
FAGTURERS’ RECORD is convinced that 
' the exporters who succeeded in finding 








a market for these products can thank 
Southern iron manufacturers who have 
produced the raw material at so low a 
figure that its products could be sold in 
competition with those of the world at 


large. 


Valuable Papers at Atlanta 
Meetings. 


The late Henry W. Grady, in his 
jocose moods, used to speak of his cosy 
and well-equipped library as his “fact 


’ 


factory.’ In the same spirit the Audi- 
torium of the Atlanta Exposition may 
be termed its ‘‘brain factory,” for though 
that splendid exhibition has been opened 
but six weeks, there have already been 
turned out in its fine assembly-room 
more ideas of solid, practical value on a 
great diversity of subjects relating to 
the creative industries than were ever 
developed at any of the famous expo- 
sitions of the century. 
The MANUFACTURERS’ 
been able to give space to but a few of 


RECORD has 
the many addresses and papers that 
have been heard in that hall since the 
exposition opened that were worthy of 
wide circulation and careful, thoughtful 
reading, nor will it be able to do much 
better during the remaining two months, 
but it hopes and believes that the finan- 
cial success of the exposition will be 
such that its enterprising managers will 
at its close be able to collate and pub 
lish all addresses of superior practical 
value, that they may be sold as text- 
books to thousands of citizens, who 
would find them far more useful than 
any other publications they could pur- 
chase, because of the great abundance 
of their practical suggestions about their 
special industries. 

The elaborate paper on ‘‘Improve- 
ment of Cotton,’’ prepared by Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson for presentation to the 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, is a 
case in point. Many of the hundreds 
who read that production in our last 
week’s issue have in various ways ex- 
pressed their appreciation of it and their 
gratitude,to its eminent author, and the 
paper well deserved all the praise that 
has been bestowed upon it, because of 
the practical hints and suggestions with 
which it teemed, that, if adopted and 
applied, will convert into a profit the 
very large percentage of waste now 
incurred “‘in the treatment of the cotton 
fibre from the field to the factory.”’ 

Another admirable feature of this 
paper was the strong presentation of 
the necessity for the universal ‘‘devel- 
opment of common intelligence’’ which 
elaborated the epigram, ‘“‘In the com- 
mon school will be found the true de- 
One 


” 


velopment of the cotton fibre. 
needs but to read Mr. Atkinson’s state- 
ment of the causes that have combined 
to make Massachusetts what she is to 
appreciate the forceful truthfulness of 
his assertion that ‘it is the common 
school which is the solvent of race and 





creed;”’ that “it is the school and its 


social influence more than what may 
be taught in it which is the source of 
intelligent energy, by which, under the 
stimulus of a harsh climate,’’ New Eng 
land has forced “the apparent lack of 
resource to become the 


any material 


source”’ of her wealth. 

There are many other excellent hints 
Mr. Atkinson’s 
paper, all intended to show to Southern 
that 


will never enrich and make prosperous 


and suggestions in 


thinkers vast natural resources 
the great body of the people until the 
latter have gained the intelligence to 
the 


waste, and to avail themselves of all the 


utilize them with least’ possible 


modern methods in agriculture and in 
other industries that make the brain the 
hand in form of 


master of the every 


useful work. 


- -_ 


The Nicaragua Canal Letters. 


The views of congressmen concerning 
last 
week, have attracted the attention of 


the Nicaragua Canal, published 


many who have the enterprise at heart, 
One such writes: 

I have made a careful analysis of the opinions 
given in your issue of last week in connection 
with the party affiliations of the writers. 1 find 
that of those of the 115 members of the House ot 
Representatives who gave decisive answers to 
the questions asked by the MANUFACTURERS’ 
Recorp, there were in favor of the canal enter- 
prise such a number each of republicans and 
democrats as to make it certain that when this 
important subject shall be taken up in the House, 
the discussion will be entirely on its merits and 
free from every taint or suspicion of partisanship 
Of these, 


Assuming 


There are 356 members in that body, 
you have heard from nearly one third 
that the remaining two-thirds are divided on the 
same lines as are those who have placed them 
selves on record, there will be fully 70 per cent. 
of the members of both parties who will favor 
the passage of some kind of a measure, The one 
doubt is whether a majority will be able to agree 
on a bill, for evidently there are many members 
who will, at the outset, insist that the government 
shall construct, own and manage the canal, while 
there are others who will earnestly oppose such a 
proposition, but will favor extending government 
aid to a corporation on the plan and with the 
guarantees that were embcdied in the bill intro- 
duced in the Fifty-third Congress. There ought 
to be no difficulty in harmonizing these opposing 
views by the preparation of a measure that will 
substantially meet the main requirements of the 
friends of the canal enterprise. Certainly, if 
congressmen pay any attention to the universal 
public demand, they wi!l devise some plan upon 
which this great national enterprise may be suc- 
cessfully inaugurated, 

We continue in this issue the publica- 
tion of these letters, a number having 
been received during the week. 

ntintincnanadiigae — 

Me. RicuaArp H. EyMonps, editor of the Man- 
UFACTURERS' RECORD, has condensed into his 
brief address befo:e the New England millmen 
at Atlanta a comprehensive survey of the case of 
cotton manufacturing at the South. His audi- 
ence wiil not appreciate it as much as the readers 
of the State will do, but it is nevertheless but a 
moderate statement of what the South has done 
and will do. We do not look to see wholesale 
removals of mills from New 
South, and we do not want to see such removals. 
We want the South to continue to build, as she is 
building today, the newest and best of mills, that 
she may the better outrival Northern competi- 
tion. But we look to see practically all the in- 
crease in cotton manufacturing confined to this 
section. Mr. Edmonds says the South will have 
5.000 000 spindles by 1900. South Carolina will 
turnish neariy 2,000,000 of these, and consume as 


England to the 
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much cotton as she has raised this year.—Char- 
leston (S. C.) State. 


The State is mistaken in supposing 
that New England cotton manufacturers 
are not anxious to hear of the South’s 
advantages. They freely admit the 
South’s great advantages, and that this 
section will entirely control the coarse 
and medium goods trade, while their 
section turns to finer goods; but beyond 
this, they believe that the wonderful 
growth of the United States will furnish 
such an ever-widening market for cot- 
ton goods that there will be room 
enough for all, though the South build 
mills even more rapidly than at present. 


=< 


ITS SCOPE AND WORK. 





Manufacturers’ 
Represents, 


the Cotton 


Association 


What 








At a banquet given in Atlanta to the 
New England Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. A. H. Lowe, of Fitchburg, 
one of the board of governors, said: 

“Feeling that I am largely responsible 
for the visit of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association to Atlanta, I 
want you to know that the results are more 
than gratifying to me. 

‘One pleasure after another has attended 
us ever since we left our homes; our recep- 
tions have been so cordial and hospitable 
that our hearts are full of gratitude. We 
made no mistake in coming South to 
hold this meeting. All the correspondence 
I had with Southern gentlemen in regard 
to holding this meeting here in Atlanta 
was most interested and urgent, written in 
the broadest spirit, and I am glad of this 
public opportunity to extend my thanks 
and appreciation for these kindnesses. 

“The mayor of your city, the president- 
general of this great exposition, the mem- 
bers of your Chamber of Commerce, the 
president of the Southern Manufacturers’ 
Club, the editor of the leading Southern 
manufacturing journal, the MANUFACTUR- 
ERS’ REcoRD, and many others, have shown 
that great interest in this visit which in- 
sured its success. 

‘The idea of this meeting was inspired 
by a knowledge that you would have a 
grand exposition; that you had much of 
interest and instruction to see, and that we 
should meet face to face men of energy 
and enterprise, men of nerve and courage, 
men devoted to the development of the 
South; in short, a lot of good fellows—all 
colonels, I believe. 

‘*Who has not heard of your cotton man- 
ufacturers—of Schoolfield, of the Holts, of 
Smythe, and Converse, of Woodruff, or 
Estes, and Sibley, and Tanner, and Dallas, 
and Richardson, and scores of others? 

‘*Who has not heard of the Misssissippi 
Mills, the Eagle and Phcenix, the Riverside, 
the Pelzer, the mills in Huntsville, in Bur- 
lington, in Augusta, in Atlanta, in Colum- 
bia, in Columbus and in many other places? 
I am sorry we have not the time to see more 
of the mills and get better acquainted with 
the men who are managing them. These 
names are synonymous with enterprise and 
success, and, sir, we are here to discover 
the secret of this success, 

‘‘We have come 1200 miles to see your 
country and its conditions; we have come 
to spy out the fatness of your land, and 
shall report that there are ‘giants in the 
land,’ 

‘‘We are here to rub up against your 
manufacturers, to make their acquaintance, 
to gather inspiration from their enterprise 
and to congratulate them upon their suc- 
cesses, to show that our interests are iden- 
tical with theirs, to convince them that 
whatever injures a Northern mill injures 
them, to see if we can all stand together in 
times of stress against all common enemies, 

‘Your history and achievements in cot- 
ton manufacturing are ours as well as yours, 





and we rejoice in your brilliant prospects. 

‘*We are all working to one end within 
the limits of healthful competition; we are 
all endeavoring to enlarge, to improve, to 
diversify and to cheapen our products. 

“To do this we must study, foster, en- 
courage and protect the industry with great 
wisdom, 

“These are some of the objects of the 
New England Cotton Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

**T will not go into tedious figures to show 
the importance of the cotton-manufactur- 
ing industry to our country, for there is a 
higher and holier plane than that repre- 
sented by figures. If dividends be the only 
standard, the mill becomesa tread-mill, and 
the manufacturer becomes a taskmaster. 
God forbid that any cotton mill shall be 
run on this basis only. The great ques- 
tions are these: Is the community bene- 
fited? Is the race uplifted? 

‘Sir, think with me for a few moments 
what the conception, the organization, 
building, equipment and running of a cot- 
ton mill means; think of the stone, the 
brick, the lumber, the iron, the glass, the 
engines, the boilers, the machinery, the 
dynamos, 

“Think of the plans, the calculations, 
the contracts. Think of harnessing mighty 
rivers, and building homes for operatives. 
Think of the brain work and employment 
that all these things involve before the mill 
starts, and then tell me if the field is not 
broad enough and the achievements grand 
enough for men with the brightest minds 
and noblest purposes. 

**Tell me if manufacturers be not public 
benefactors doing God’s service. What a 
magnificent field and opportunity is here 
for the young men of the South. 

‘*‘When the mill is ready to start, think 
again of what it means; think of the organ- 
ization, of the operatives and their needs 
and comforts. 

“Think of the cotton, its planting and 
its picking and transportation, the coal, its 
mining and shipment and handling; think 
of the thousand and one supplies that are 
required, 

‘‘Now, sir, the mill is completed and 
ready to run, and the troubles, anxieties 
and risks of the manufacturer just begin. 

‘What will he make, yarns or cloth, 
plain or fancy goods, colored or gray, 
coarse or fine? Where is his market, and 
who will consume his products? Sir, think 
of the numberless different cotton products 
and their uses. From cotton cloth are made 
our swaddling clothes and our winding 
sheets; we live in cotton products, and 
without them we could not live, for next to 
feeding the world comes the clothing and 
comforts of it. 

‘‘Compare the mighty cable and the yarn 
so fine that but one pound of cotton is 
used to make a thread over 140 miles long. 
I saw yarn at your exposition, made in 
Georgia, that is so fine that only eight and 
a fraction pounds of cotton would be re- 
quired to make a thread that would tie 
Boston and Atlanta together. Compare 
the heavy duck, weighing several pounds 
to the yard, with the lawn as fine as a 
spider's web. 

“Think of all these things, carry your 
study to conclusion in all directions, and 
then tell me if there is a more important 
industry on the face of this earth, or if 
there be an industry requiring men with 
more brains and energy, or patience and 
perseverance, or more sterling character. 
Sir, am I not justified in saying that the 
Southern manufacturers are a lot of noble 
fellows, and now, sir, I claim the same for 
the Northern manufacturers, and I expect 
that they will all go home ‘Colonels.’ 

‘‘Let us bring several of these mills 
together, and what do we have—villages, 
towns and cities, with churches, schools, 
libraries, hospitals and societies. What are 
Fall River, New Bedford, Lowell, Law- 
rence, Manchester, Columbus and Augusta 








but examples of great hives of industry and 
happiness, developed by and dependent 
upon the cotton industry ? 

‘In illustrating the importance of the 
cotton industry in Fall River, Mr. Brayton, 
of that city, said in a recent speech: ‘We 
consumed the present year 300,000 bales of 
cotton, and during the coming year, bar- 
ring accident, we shall consume over 325,- 
ooo. To raise this quantity of cotton 
would require a strip of land one mile 
wide, extending from Fall River to 325 
miles west of Chicago. The cotton that 
will be consumed in Mr. Borden's mills in 
one year would require a strip of land one 
mile wide, reaching from here to twenty 
miles beyond the city of New York. To 
convert a bale of cotton into cloth costs 
about $27 for labor, a little less than one 
gallon of oil, about three-fourths of a ton 
of coal and eight pounds of starch It 
would require to raise the cotton consumed 
in Fall River at least 25,000 hands in the 
cotton-fields of the South, and during the 
picking season a much larger number.’ 

‘In the face of all this, can there be any 
doubt of the importance of the New Eng- 
land Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, or 
of its field, of the responsibilities that rests 
upon its members, or of the benefits to be 
derived from organization, acquaintances 
and affiliations and the mutual consider- 
ation of important subjects? 

“There have been congresses, conven- 
tions and meetings here, and there will be 
more during your exposition, but none of 
greater moment or importance to your sec- 
tion than this meeting of cotton manu- 
facturers, 

‘‘We come with no fads, no fancies, no 
theories. We come feeling the importance 
of the great industry we represent to our 
common country. We are loyal Ameri- 
cans—America for Americans; to Europe, 
‘keep off the grass.’ 

‘‘We believe in the development of our 
national resources and advantages, and 
are heartily in favor of the building of 
the Nicaragua Canal as one way to accom- 
plish this. 

‘We believe in sound money, reciprocity 
and protection, and, as we believe in sound 
business, we abhor free trade and free 
silver.” 


The Nicaraguan Canal. 


The MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD pub- 
lishes today a number of letters from 
congressmen, in regard to the Nicara- 
guan Canal, received too late for our 
last issue, in which over 125 congress- 
men expressed their views upon this 
important matter: 

W. Aj. Peffer, Topeka, Kans.: ‘‘An- 
swering your circular concerning the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal, I 
favor its construction by the government of 
the United States by and through its own 
officers, to be owned and operated as a 
government work under management of 
government officers.” 

E. F. Loud, San 
“Shall favor government aid to canal 
regardless of report of committee. I am 
satisfied it is feasible. The future of San 
Francisco, the welfare of California and 
the whole coast depends upon its early 
completion.” 

John H. Mitchell, Portland, Ore.: 
‘‘Responding to your inquiry whether, if 
the special committee (Nicaraguan) ap- 
pointed by act of Congress makes a favor- 
able report upon the feasibility of the canal, 
I would favor government aid looking to its 
early construction, I beg to say, most as- 
suredly I should. And even should such 
report not be favorable, I should feel 
strongly inclined, in view of the ten or 
more previous reports, all favorable, to do 
all in my power to secure legislation in aid 
of this most important work. I regard the 
construction of the Nicaraguan Canal 
under the control of the government of the 


Francisco, Cal.: 


United States, both as to construction and 
| management, as one of the most important 
enterprises that has ever been suggested in 
| the American Congress. While the whole 

country is vitally interested, that section of 
| the country in which I happen to live and 
in part represent is more deeply interested 
| than all others. I refer to the Pacific-coast 
| States and Territories.” 
| Charles M. Cooper, Jacksonville, Fla.: 
“Yes. The early construction of the 
canal under American control is of the 
| greatestimportance. It would greatly bene- 
fit all sections of the United States and many 
of our industries—agricultural, manufac- 
turing, mining and commercial—and would 
much enlarge our field of future develop- 
ment.” 

J. A. T. Hull, Des Moines, Iowa: ‘I 
am strongly in favor of this government 
giving such aid as will insure the consiruc- 
tion of the canal.” 

J. F. Stallings, Greenville, Ala.: 
‘‘Whether the special Nicaraguan Canal 
committee appointed by Congress makes a 
favorable report or not upon the feasibility 
of the canal, I shall earnestly favor govern- 
ment aid looking to its construction at the 
earliest practical moment. I am already 
convinced that it can be built for much less 
than it will be worth to the American 
people.” 

S. G. Hilborn, Oakland, Cal.: ‘*Yes.” 

J. B. Strode, Lincoln, Neb.: ‘*Yes.” 

Rebert J. Gamble, Yankton, S D.: “I 
am in favor of the project if it is demon- 
strated to be feasible, believing it would 
be in the highest degree serviceable and 
advantageous to our country in a commer- 
cial sense, and also as a means of defense. 
I am not prepared to state as to what 
extent I would favor government aid, but 
believe it should be controlled by the 
United States.” 

W. R. Ellis, Heppner, Ore.: ‘Yes; 
most assuredly. The people of this dis- 
trict are unanimously in favor of the im- 
provement. I will not only esteem it a 
duty, but a privilege to do all I can to 
hasten the construction of the canal. 

Frank M,. Eddy, Glenwood, Minn.: ‘‘I 
am not prepared to answer withour further 
consideration of the subject.” 

Thos. G. Lawson, Eatonton, Ga.: ‘‘I 
favor the construction of the canal, but am 
not prepared to say whether it should be 
built by the government or with govern- 
ment aid to the company.” 

Adolph Meyer, New Orleans, La.: ‘Yes; 
under safe and conservative provisions for 
the government's security. I regard the 
construction of this canal as of vital impor- 
tance to the further development of our 
commercial and industrial interests.” 

R. O. Cramp, West Bay City, Mich : 
*‘Think it a grand enterprise for the public 
good, and should receive government aid.” 

James G. Maguire, San Francisco, Cal.: 
——— 


New Cigarette Machine. 


A dispatch from Louisville, Ky., an- 
nounces that a company may soon be 
formed in that city to manufacture a ma- 
chine which, it is claimed, will revolution- 
ize cigarette-making. It is the invention 
of a machinist named Lumley, of Ports- 
mouth, Va. This machine occupies a 
space four feet wide by ten inches long, 
and weighs about fifty pounds. It will 
produce 120,000 cigarettes daily, it is 
claimed, as compared to the 60,000 daily 
product of the present machines. It costs 
only $75 to manufacture, while the total 
cost per thousand of cigarettes, including 
tax and royalty, will be $1.10 per thousand, 
or one cent and one mill per package, 
including royalty. Among those interested 
in the device is Mr. Sterling Edmunds, of 
Louisville, who will be one of the company. 


To Build Shops. 


Vice-President W. H. Baldwin, of the 
Southern Railway Co., advises the MANU- 
FACTURERS’ RECORD that the company will 
erect shops at Alexandria, Va., in place of 
the present plant. The shops at Man- 
chester, Va., are not to be removed, as has 








been rumored, 
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BOUNTEOUS YIELD. 


Fruits 
Alone the 
Air Line. 


NATURE’S 


and Vegetables 
Seaboard 


Display of 
Grown 


[Special Corres. MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 


ATLANTA, GA., October Ig. 

The visitor to the 
he be farmer, 
facturer or professional man, is impressed 
with the display of 
South that meets the eye in the State build- 


exposition, whether 


mechanic, merchant, manu- 


native products of the 


ings, railroad collections and agricultural 
buildings. While all le to the 
section from which they came, the collec- 
Air Line is 


are creditabl 


tion arranged by the Seaboard 
claiming much attention. The gentlemen 
in charge seem to have placed the articles 
in the space allotted to them with the view 
to educating the visitor to the productive 
capacity of the territory which the Sea- 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 
Some of the most noted grapes in the | Fl NANCIAL N EWS. 


world grow luxuriantly in this pine-hill | 
country, as is indicated by the contents of 
the jars. 
Concord and Niagara, each a friend of the 
fruit dealer for its size, rich flavor and fine 
appearance in market. The Scuppernong, 
which grows wild in North Carolina and 
other parts of the South, is to be seen here 
glory. While comparatively 
unknown in the North, it possesses special 


in all its 
qualities as a wine-making fruit. 

What the observer notes at once is the 
size of the fruit and its tempting appear- 
ance. The peaches of the different varieties 
are of the largest size and well formed, 


free from specks and irregularities. 


Some of the titles are Delaware, | 





Sale ¢ of Bonds. 


The Mercantile Tr ist & Deposit Co. and 


the Baltimore Trust & Guarantee Co. have 
placed on the market an issue of $456,000 
in bonds of the Raleigh & Augusta division 
of the 


bear ¢ 


Seaboard Air Line. 


per cent. interest, and are a lien 


upon 107 miles of the line between Raleigh 


and Gibson, N.C. The MANUFACTURERS’ 
| REcoRD is authorized by President David- 
| son, of the Baltimore Trust Co., to state 
that the subscriptions already made indi- 
cate that they will be largely in excess cf 
the amount offered. President Hoffman, 


Many | 


of the bunches of grapes measure eight and | 


ten inches in length, and the berries are | 


To use the 
‘like to 


fully matured. 


expression of a visitor, one would 


large and 


| buy the whole lot and take them home to 


board Air Line traverses. In a word, it is 
practical and represents a great object- | 
lesson, showing at a glance just what this 


country can produce in vegetables, fruits, 
grains and grasses. To seeker 
knowledge about the Southrit is an invalu- 
able aid, for here before his eyes are spread 


the 


} 
after | 


the results of the work of the agriculturist | 


and horticulturist. They tell the story of 
the South’s fertility far than pages 
of description, and carry their proof with 
them. 

The Seaboard Air Line, as readers of the 
MANUFACTURERS’ KECORD are well aware, 
passes through many miles of the 
hill country” of the Carolinas—a region 
which, up to a few years ago, was supposed 
to be valuable only for the timber standing 


better 


**pine- 


upon it, and which was practically deserted 
after the tools of the tree cutter and the 
turpentine operator had done their work. 
But a few years have wrought a remarkable 
change, and now the productiveness of 
these pine lands has been demonstrated 
beyond adoubt. And right here in this col- 
lection, marked S. A. L., are to be found 


the evidences of what is being done. 


Care- | 


| 


eat.” And these fruits 


specially for the exposition. 


were not grown 
They were 
simply selected as fair samples from lots 
picked during the season just closed and 
alcohol, as already stated. 
by Mr. 
of the 
the practical 
not been omitted, and one 


preserved in 
Although attractively arranged 
John T. 
display, 


Patrick, who has charge 
and his assistants, 
character has 
only has to glance at the label on each jar 
to learn where they were raised and the 
name and postottice address of the grower, 


| so that he can receive further information 


| for fruit-raising, 


| 


| 
fully preserved in alcohol are the luscious | 


fruits, the jars standing in rows upon sev- 
The apples, 


eral tiers of shelves. pears, 
peaches, 


specimens were placed in the receptacles 


plums, grapes, berries and other 
just as taken from the tree or bush or vine. 
Sometimes but one variety is represented, 
but the many jars which can be counted 
show how extensive and elaborate is the 
display of different species. 

To go into detail, it may be said that no 
less than twenty-three varieties of peaches, 
eleven varieties of apples, twenty-two 
varieties of grapes, six varieties of pears, 
nine varieties of plums, six varieties of 
blackberries, ten varieties of cherries, 
varieties of huckleberries and three varie- 
ties of mulberries are included in the dis- 
In addition to 


five 


play of fruits and berries. 
these are collections of potatoes, carrots, 
egg- 


squashes, 


cucumbers, radishes, beans, 
plants, gumbo plants, 
tomatoes, peanuts and hops. 
And every specimen in this 
grown in this pine-hill country. 
The plums shown include the Robinson, 
which is as large as a small peach; 
Kelsey plum, one of the largest varieties of 
this fruit. The value of peach-raising is 
indicated by the different species grown, 
many of which have a reputation through- 
out the country. The list includes the 
Illinois, which is of unusual size and speci- 
ally adapted for preserving; the St. John, 
named after the vice-president of the Sea- 
board Air Line; the famous Elberta, which 
is a rival of the best California fruit; the 
Crawford, noted for its beauty of color; 
also the Taylor Favorite, ‘‘Stump 
World,” Wheatland, Lady Ingles, China, 
Mixon Free, Early Rivers, Alexander and 
Montrose. They ripen at different periods 
of the peach season, so that the grower 


peas, 
peppers, 


list was 


also the 


who has early and late varieties can extend 
his shipments from the beginning of the 


season until the end. 





if desired. 
To Northern 
Southern people, unfamiliar with the prop- 


people, and in fact to 
erties which this pine-hill region possesses 
the exhibit of the Sea- 
a revela- 


Air Line will be, indeed, 


It will teach the thousands who see 


board 
tion, 
it that while cotton, corn, tobacco and other 
staples can be raised in abundance, there 
is a large area of territory which is espe- 
cially adapted for fruit culture, and which is 
destined to become one of the greatest hor- 
ticultural sections of the country. 

The writer has already enumerated the 
kinds of vegetables which have been grown 
successfully in the section described. They 
are being shipped to market at a profit, 
and offer a variety which enables the truck 
have a 


farmer, like the fruit-grower, to 


| series of early and late vegetables under 


cultivation, so that he can make steady ship- 
ments during the season. The different 
varieties arranged are large and well grown, 
some of the cucumbers alone measuring 
ten inches in length. 

While the exhibit of this great railroad 
system embraces many other features show- 
ing the resources of the country it traverses, 
none is more attractive, especially to any- 
than 
the collection of fruits and vegetables pro- 
duced by these pine-hill lands. As an in- 
ducement to immigrants to locate in the 
South it is unsurpassed. DD. A. W. 


one interested in the South’s future, 


Pocahontas Coal “Again. 


The famous Pocahontas coal has again 
made an enviable record for itself. The 
ccal was used as fuel for the furnaces of 
the battleship Indiana during her recent 
trial trip. A speed of 15.61 knots per hour 
was attained, securing for her builders, the 
Cramp Ship & Engine Building Co., a bonus 
"10W 


of over $50,000. Pocahontas coal is 


being used by United States war vessels 


| generally, and is giving the highest satis- 


| Curran, 


the | 


| very encouraging 


Castner & 
fee] 


faction as a steam-making fuel. 


its agents, have reason to 


proud of its success. 





Business Outlook Encouraging. 





the South is 
It has been popular 


The business outlook in 
lately to bear Southern railroad shares on 
account of the small crop of cotton, but 
high cotton yields a good The 
South has comparatively a small debt, and 


all of its interests seem to be in a prosperous 


profit. 


! condition.—New York Financial Record. 





of the Seaboard Air Line, states that a por- 


tion of the issue will be used 


| improvements, including a new freight de- 


pot at Atlanta. 


Southern Credit Rising. 
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years optional after ten years; also for the 


| shortest period for which par would be 


These bonds 


| dend of 3 


in making 


| Canal 


ottered, 


Interest and Dividends, 


The Monumental Banking Co, of Balti- 


more, has declared a dividend of 2'; per 
cent. 
The Sibley Manufacturing Co., of Au- 


gusta, Ga., has declared a quarterly divi- 
per cent. 
The Salisbury Cotton Mill Co., of Salis- 


bury, N. C., has declared a third quarterly 
dividend of 2 per cent. 


The 
gusta, Ga., 


Au- 
dividend 


all 


King Manufacturing Co., of 
has declared an extra 
cent, 


of 2 per making 8 per cent, in 


for the year. 


JA SOUTHERN INVENTION, 


Hauled Electric 


System Devised by a Norfolk Man, 


Boats by an 


Commenting on the recent statement in 
the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD that Louisi- | The recent tests of electric power as ap- 
ana 4 percent. bonds have risen to par | plied to towing boats on the Erie Canal 
value, the Houston Post says have attracted the attention of scientists 
‘Attention has been called to the fact | and transportation experts generally. The 
that just recently a batch of Louisiana 4 | last test was made on October 26 at Tona- 


per cent. bonds had been sold at par, and 


many Northern financiers and editors have 
been expressing some surprise at this indi- 
cation of the excellence of Southern credit. 
The fact 


with the exception of one or two, that has 


is there is not a Southern State, 


not as good credit today as has any Middle 
or Western or even Eastern State, although 


many incurred heavy obligations, and in 


Louisiana alone a debt of $42,000,000 was 
created, and it has been one of the last to 
recover, 


Every circumstance of this kind, indicat- 


ing the recuperation of the South from the 


disastrous consequences of the war, but 


emphasizes again and again and more and 


more the wonderful vitality of our great 


section and the peerless courage and in- 


domitable will of the Southern people. 


The 


credit, 


complete restoration of Southern 


too, as an intelligent commentator 
is a matter for na- 


the 


States it is as necessary that 


says in this connection, 


tional gratulation. In commercial 


union of the 
there should be no weaklings or bankrupts 
in the compact as it is that all should be 
strong and healthy and loyal in the politi- 


cal union,” 
New Corporations. 


The South Atlantic Life & Endowment 
Co., of Kaleigh, N. C., 
has been organized. 

A branch of the Granite State Provident 
Fort 
is to be 


with a capital of 


£100,000, 


Association has been organized at 
Worth, Texas. |. W. 
president. 

A. Kohl 
national bank to be opened at Sistersville, 
W. Va., All the 


stock has been subscribed it is stated. 


spencer 
and others have organized a 


with $50,000 capital. 


A charter has been granted to the Sea- 
of Norfolk, Va., 
John L, 
Portsmouth, 


Mottu, 


board Fire Insurance Co., 


with the following officers Roper, 


president; C. 5. Sherwood, of 


vice-president; J. P. Andre 
tary and treasurer. 
The Heard County Mu 


ance Co. ncorporated to do busi- 


tual lire Insur- 


as been i 


ness at Ms ranklin, Ga, ‘The incorporators 


of the new company are HI. A. Tompkins, 


S. G. Carter, J. D. Cook, J. H. Brittain, 
J. Lb. Sanders and Edward Lewis. 
New Securities. 
The city of Nashvillle, Tenn., will sell 


100,000 4"3 
for the Tennessee Exposition. 


per cent. bonds to secure funds 
The mayor 
will give particulars, 

It is the city of Nash- 
until No- 


coupon 


announced that 


ville, Tenn., will receive bids 


vember 15 for $100,000 4'4 per cent. 


bonds. Bids are requested upon each of 
following terms: Five years, ten years, 
fifteen years and twenty years, or twenty 


| . 
| wire, 


| 


| rope. 


secre- | 
| hagen, 


| early in November, 


| ports of the world. 


N. Y., and 
it is regarded as a practical success. A 
Mr. 
has the honor of being the 
His 
and was 


wanda, dispatch states that 


Southern man, Richard Lamb, of 
Norfolk, Va., 
inventor of the successful device used. 
invention is an electric cableway, 
first used in hauling logs out North Caro- 
lina swamps. The experimental posts, 
cables and brackets were put up here along 
the line of the Erie Canal under the super- 
of Mr. Mr. Frank 


Hawley, the main promoter of the enter- 


intendence Lamb and 


prise. The power used was generated at 
the falls by the Niagara Falls Power Co., 
and was conveyed to the testing ground by 
Thus the 
furnished both the medium and the motor 


waters of the great lakes 
power for transhipment. 

The 
canal boat over the route controlled 


first trial consisted in pulling one 
by the 
and with five boats 


cableway returning 


loaded with people. A speed of nearly 


five miles an hour was attained. 


Steamships from New Orleans. 


Since the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD pub- 
lished a lengthy article on new steamship 
lines from Southern ports to Europe and 
elsewhere, a number of them have gone 
into operation. 

The city of New Orleans will be espe- 


cially benefited by this development of 


ocean commerce. Two European com- 
panies have made preparations to run lines 
of vessels, one to operate between New 


Orleans and Trieste, the principal port of 


the Austro-Hungarian Empire, and the 


other to operate between New Orleans 


and Copenhagen. The first company will 


have four steamers in its fleet, averaging 


from 1500 to 2200 tons in size. They are 


new vessels, and it is expected will carry a 


| general line of Southern products to Eu- 


The Danish line is to be operated 


by the United Steamship Co. of Copen- 
first of three 


from 


and will consist at 


vessels. They will range 2000 to 
3500 tons in size, and will begin operations 
The United St 


ship Co, is one of the largest in the world, 


cam- 


having a fleet of 120 vessels, ranging in 
size 3500 Its 
all sail between Copenhagen and 
The shipping firm of 


from 100 to tons. vessels 


other 
Ross, Howe & Merrow, of New Orleans 
and Galveston, has been largely interested 
in securing the establishment of these 
lines. 
Messrs. H. 
S. C., have inaugurated a direct service be- 
tween that city, the West Indies and Cen- 
tral America. Considerable fruit will be 
imported by this line, and general cargoes 


of. Southern products will be sent to those 


Bayer & Son, of Charleston, 


countries. 
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RAILROAD NEWS. 
[A complete record of all new railroad building 


in the South will be found in the Construction 
Department, on page 215.| 


The Chesapeake & Western. 


A correspondent of the Richmond De- 
spatch, writing from Harrisonburg, Va., 
says: 

‘One of the most important railroad- 
building operations in the United States 
today is going on right here in Rockingham 
county. It is important in many ways. 
The road’s construction is of the most sub- 
stantial character, and the men at the head 
of the company that is building it, as well 
as those composing the railroad company, 
are recognized everywhere as among the 
foremost railroad builders and operators in 
the country. And the completion of the 
Chesapeake & Western system will be an 
important event in the history of Virginia 
and West Virginia, It means a very great 
deal for the two States. The road, as 
planned, will run from tidewater to the 
coalfields in West Virginia, and will pass 
through a virgin country a great portion of 
its length, rich in natural resources and 
capable of wonderful development. The 
many advantages that will accrue to the 
country that will be traversed by it cannot 
be estimated. Not only this, but it will be 
the shortest possible route from east to west, 
and will become the great highway of 
travel and commerce from the centre of 
population to the nation’s capital. 

‘*ilere in Rockingham, where the road is 
now building, we are daily witnesses of the 
progress of this great work, A little over 
four months ago ground was broken, and 
since that time twenty miles have been 
graded, with rails laid more than half that 
distance, and eight additional miles of 
grading are now well under way. The 
rails are made by the celebrated Carnegie 
Steel Works, and are of the latest pattern, 
and weigh eighty pounds to the yard—the 
heaviest rail, by the way, ever put down by 
any road when it was first built. Immense 
numbers of these rails are piled up at this 
place near the junction of the Chesapeake 
& Western and Baltimore & Ohio, and 
whole trainloads are arriving over the Bal- 
timore & Ohio at short intervals, as the 
Chesapeake & Western people are just now 
receiving a shipment of 300 carloads. 

“The building of this road has poured 
into Rockingham thousands and tens of 
thousands of dollars, which has gone into 
the pockets of our people for labor, timber 
and supplies, and the end is not yet. The 
counties on our east and west have caught 
the spirit of progress, and almost every day 
delegations from these counties come here 
to confer with the railroad people and offer 
inducements for the road to come their 
way. The counties of Highland and Pen- 
dleton, on the west, and Greene, Madison 
and Culpeper, and the city of Fredericks- 
burg, on the east, have all sent representa- 
tives here to see what is going on, and, so 
far as your correspondent has heard, they 
all return home delighted with what they 
saw, and full of enthusiasm. 

“The commercial advantage that this 
line of railway will give to the people along 
the route can be seen readily. As it is, the 
counties are inaccessible to each other, but 
a railroad crossing them will open up com- 
munication, establish trade and prove a 
mutual benefit, It will furnish this whole 
section with cheaper coal, and give a direct 
southern and eastern outlet for the prod- 
ucts of the soil.” 


Western Maryland’s Good Showing. 


The annual report of the Western Mary- 
land Railway Co. recently submitted to the 
stockholders shows that the net earnings 
for the year ending September 30, 1895, 
were $455,323.41, an increase of $36,934.03. 
The company showed its confidence in the 
present officers by re-electing Mr. John M. 


MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


[Nov. 1, 1895. 








| Hood president and general manager, and 
| Mr. George H. Baer secretary and treas- 
urer. This is the twenty-third consecutive 
| year that Mr. Hood has been elected presi- 
dent and manager. 


Kansas City to the Gulf. 





A dispatch from Beaumont, Texas, states 
that the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust 
Co, has secured 50,000 acres of land in Jef- 
ferson county and near Sabine Pass. This 
is believed to mean that the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg & Gulf Railroad Co, has definitely 
its 


decided to make Sabine Pass one of 
Southern terminals, as the Missouri, Kansas 


& Texas Trust Co. is interested in this 
line. 
The MANUFACTURERS’ REcOoRD has 


received a letter from Mr. F. C. Hender- 
son, of the trust company, in which he 
confirms the purchase of 50,000 acres. A 
portion of the land is to form the site of a 
city, to be called Port Arthur, which will 
be at the terminus of the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg & Gulf. Mr. Henderson states 
that the contractor for the section of the 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf between 
Shreveport and tidewater at Sabine will 
begin active operations before January 1. 
It is the Kansas City Terminal Construc- 
tion Co, 

The lands referred to have about eight 
miles frontage on the Neches river and a 
frontage of about ten miles on Sabine lake. 
The title has been vested in Mr. Edward 
M. Bates, of Kansas City, trustee for two 
companies, one owning 4000 acres and the 
other about 45,000 acres. The latter is to 
be known as the Port Arthur Land Co. 
Mr. Arthur E, Stillwell, the president of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Company, 
is its president. This company has a capi- 
tal stock of $600,000. It is proposed to 
develop these lands by putting in a thor- 
ough system of drainage and roads and a 
system of canals for rice irrigation. The 
plan to be adopted is different from any 
yet attempted in this section of the coun- 
try. A study of the conditions of the 
whole coast country has resulted in the 
conclusion that drainage is the whole prop- 
osition, and that with proper drainage these 
lands are capable of producing almost any 
kinds of fruits and vegetables, besides 
many other things. In order to make it 
profitable it is necessary to have a large 
quantity of land in a solid body, with a 
sufficient slope and plenty of capital. 
These lands have an elevation of from 
twenty-five to thirty fee: along the Neches 
river, and slope back towards the lake. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas. 





The annual report of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas Company has been made public. 
It shows net earnings of $3,123,179. De- 
ducting taxes, interest, etc., a surplus is 
left of $224,739, against a deficit of $9521 
for the year previous, During the year 
nearly $1,000,000 was spent in improve- 
ments, as follows: Steel rails, $226,341; 
ballast, $47,913; fencing and road cross- 
ings, $3920; side-tracks, $6809; bridges, 
$115,636; buildings, $105,624; 
yards, $42,793; equipment, $396,959; tools 
and machinery, $15,627. 

Among the changes and additions to the 
system during the year are noted the fol- 
lowing: Missouri, Kansas & Texas Rail- 
way, of Texas, connection with the Gulf 
& San Marcos; Missouri, Kansas & East- 
ern Railway connection with St. Louis; 
improved Kansas City connections and 
terminal facilities; development of coal 
mines in the Indian Territory; Wichita 
Falls Railway extension, reaching Wichita 
Falls and the Panhandle; Sherman, Shreve- 
port & Southern Railway, widening gage, 
and Mississippi river connections; Hous- 
ton, East & West Texas Railway, widening 
gage, and making connection with Trinity 
division of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway; improved terminals at Denison, 
Texas, 


station 











| 
| 
| 


| regarding the project to build a railroad 


The Railroad to Key West. 
A correspondent of the MANUFACTURERS’ 
RECORD, writing from Key West, Fla., 


| along the islands which skirt the east coast 


| 








| Central and the Lake Shore 


from Biscayne Bay to Key West, says: 
‘‘Nothing was ever done to put this 
scheme upon a practical footing until the 
present year, when Dr. J. V. Harris, 
taking advantage of the interest excited in 


transportation by the appointment of a | 


commission by Congress to survey and 
make a report upon the practicability of a 
canal across the Nicaragua route, deeming 


ita fit time to take action in the matter, | 


introduced a bill in the legislature to 
authorize the county of Monroe to bond 
itself in the sum of $350,000 for the purpose 
of constructing a public highway to connect 
the island of Key West with Key Largo. 
This passed the legislature, becoming a 
law upon the approval of the governor. 
This bill places the entire matter in the 
hands of a board of ten trustees, of which 
Mr. Jeremiah Fogarty is chairman, and 
Dr. J. V. Harris is secretary. The amount 
was afterwards increased to $500,000. The 
trustees are W. D. Cash, Charles Curry, 
John Lowe, Jr., J. W. Sawyer, G. W. 
Allen, Dr. J. V. Harris, Jeremiah Fogarty, 
J. J. Philbrick, Peter T. Knight and E. 
H. Gato. 

‘*The Flagler Railroad will be completed 
to Miami, on Biscayne Bay, by February 1, 
1896, at which time steamers will be put 
on the line, giving a daily mail to Key 
West, and the railroad to the city will be 
pushed forward as rapidly as possible. It 
is estimated that the entire road will be 
completed in about twoyears. The citizens 
along the entire route have granted the 
necessary right of way, and citizens of Key 
West have made liberal donations toward 
land necessary for depots, car sheds, 
hotels, etc. 

‘*Many of the cigar factories which left 
Key West for Tampa and other points some 
time ago, finding that no other climate in 
the United States will compare with that of 
Key West for making cigars from Havana 
tobacco, and seeing the advantages that 
will accrue from daily railway connection 
with commercial centres, are gradually but 
surely returning to the ‘Island City’ and 
opening their old factories.” 


Modern Roads—Fast Speed. 





Some of the Northern railway companies 
are making records for fast time which are 
well worthy of the study of Southern trans- 
portation officials. This is an age of record- 
breaking, and the average railway official 
is well aware that the traveling public will 
pay considerably more to travel on a road 
which has the reputation of being ‘‘fast” 
than what is termed in a popular phrase a 
slow road. But a few weeks ago a special 
train over the New York Central Railroad 
made a run from the metropolis to Buffalo 
at an average of over sixty-four miles per 
hour, not including stops, and nearly sixty- 
four miles per hour including stops. This 
train, it was supposed, would hold the record 
for a long time, but a dispatch from Buffalo 
states that even the wonderful time made 
over the Central has been eclipsed by a 
special on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern, which is practically the Chicago 
extension of the New York Central, both 
being controlled by the Vanderbilts. This 
train made a run of 510 miles in 481 min- 
utes and seven seconds, an average speed 
of 63.6 miles per hour, including stops. 
Leaving out stops, the average was sixty- 
four miles per hour. 

The ability of a locomotive to make this 
time over a short route is well known, and 
on Southern lines a speed of over sixty 
miles per hour has been attained 
for a distance of fifteen or 
miles, for a distance of over 500 miles, 
the of the New York 
trains are 


performances 





really wonderful. Readers of the MANU- 
FACTURERS’ REcoRD who are familiar with 
the New Yorl: Central Railroad and its 
Western connection are not surprised to 
| learn that the record has been broken by 
| these companies. The New York Central 
| has four tracks between Buffalo and New 
York, uses the block-signal system, is bal- 
| lasted in the best manner with crushed 
stone, is laid with the heaviest steel rails 
on hardwood ties, and is in every respect a 
model road. It is doubtful if any railroad 
in the world is better constructed for fast 
and safe service than this system. The 
same might also be said of the Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern, the two forming one 
| of the most popular routes between New 
York and Chicago. 

Referring again to this record-breaking 
train, it may be said that the run between 
Chicago and Albany, which is 100 miles 
from New York, was made in the unprece- 


minutes. At a number of points on the 


| dented time of fifteen hours and twenty-six 


Central and the Lake Shore routes between 
seventy and seventy-two miles per hour 
was attained. The New York Central has 
several heavy grades along the line, and 
had the route been entirely level it is possi- 
ble that even this time would have been 
excelled. 

A line which forms practically a portion 
of the New York Central system is the 
New York, West Shore & Buffalo, also 
controlled by the Vanderbilts. This line 
has been built but a few years, and no 
expense was spared in its construction and 
equipment. Its roadbed and bridges are of 
the best, as well as the rolling stock, while 
its engines are powerfully built for speed 
and traction. Like the Central, the West 
Shore has become a favorite route with the 
traveling public, and when it comes to fast 
time and reliable service, divides the honors 
with the other. 

New Orleans & Western Terminals. 


Mr. A. W. Swanitz, general manager of 
the New Orleans & Western Company, in 
a letter to the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 
gives the following description of the com- 
pany’s extensive terminals now being com- 
pleted near New Orleans : 

“Our eighty warehouses cover exactly 
twenty-four acres of ground under roof. Our 
terminal yards proper include 134 acres. 
Our property at Port Chalmette consists of 
one mile of river front, running back four 
miles. The grain elevator has 500,000 
bushels capacity, and we have already 
numerous requests to use the same to its 
full capacity. 

‘Our power-house includes battery of ten 
boilers, an electric-light plant with 2000 
incandescent and arc lights, also air com- 
pressors to supply the motive power for our 
pneumatic locomotives, which will be used 
exclusively in handling cotton cars. We 
are using in the construction of this plant 
14,000,000 feet of lumber, 9,500,000 brick 
and other building material in proportion.” 


Chieago to Atlanta. 





The Atlanta Exposition has been the 
means of creating an era in railroad travel 
between the West and the South. Hereto- 
fore the Ohio river has formed a barrier, 
which a writer in the daily press has likened 
to the great wall of China, between Chicago 
and other Western cities and the Southern 
States. Arrangements have, however, been 
made to run a solid train from Chicago to 
Atlanta over what is termed the Monon 
route, out of Chicago, the Louisville & 
Nashville, the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis and the Western & Atlantic roads. 
This train leaves Chicago at 10.15 A. M. 
and makes the run in twenty-five hours. 
Passengers entering the sleepers at Chicago 





twenty | 


need not leave the train until it enters the 
Union Depot at Atlanta. It is to be hoped 
| that this is only the beginning of a change 
in railroad travel to the South which will 
insure more direct lines and facilitate com- 
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munication between the North and the 
South. The railroads must be depended 
upon to a great degree to promote business 
between the sections, and it is absolutely 
necessary to have the best transportation 
facilities possible. 


Taxes Paid in Advance. 





One or two English newspapers and 
other interested parties who have criticised 
the present management of the Illinois 
Central Railroad will probably be inter- 
ested in the fact that President Fish, of 
that company, recently sent his draft for 
$250,000 to the State treasurer of Illinois to 
pay the taxes on this road. Although the 
deposit is not due until December 1, Presi- 
dent Fish learned that an apparent defi- 
ciency existed in the State treasury, and as 
the Illinois Central had plenty of cash on 
hand, he made the remittance as an accom- 
modation to the State. This does not look 
as though the Illinois Central was ‘hard 
up” for funds, and, as the recent report 
seems to indicate, it is in a very easy con- 
dition financially. It is understood that 
the company will equip its suburban rail- 
roads in Chicago with electric motors, and 
has already provided $1,250,000 for that 
purpose. 


Rebate on Compressed Cotton. 


The value of the modern mode of com- 
pressing cotton in cylindrical bales has 
found such favor in the Southwest that 
rebates of twenty-five cents per bale are 
being made by some of the railroad com- 
panies. In this connection a dispatch from 
New Orleans states that Koenig & Van 
Hoogenhuyze, of Cuero, Texas, shipped, 
per Southern Pacific Railroad, 100 bales 
cotton, consigned to Lehman, Stern & Co., 
which were carried to Galveston in one 
car. They averaged 32.7 pounds per cubic 
foot. The general average of compressed 
cotton to a car is about fifty bales. 

The Galveston freight agents have offered 
a rebate of twenty-five cents per bale on 
such cotton handled by their lines. This 
cotton was compressed by the new Morse 
press. 


A Capable Official. 


The Virginias Railway Co., which has 
been formed at Huntington, W. Va., to 
build a line up the Guyandotte valley in 
that State, has been fortunate in securing 
Mr. C. W. Smith as president. Mr. Smith 
was for a number of years general manager 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, the 
affairs of which he ably managed. He was 
subsequently the general manager of the 
Atchison system. He is recognized as one 
of the leading railway men of this country, 
and his acceptance of the presidency of 
the Virginias Railway Co. augurs well for 
the successful construction and profitable 
working of that railway, and for the devel- 
opment of the vast resources of coal, tim- 
ber, etc., of the Guyandotte basin and of 
the regions to the eastward that it will 





traverse. 


Another Railroad Sale. 


It is announced that the Norfolk, Albe- 
marle & Atlantic road, running from Nor- 
folk to Virginia Beach, on the Atlantic 
ocean, seventeen miles, is to be sold on 
January to satisfy creditors, This road 
extends through a truck-raising and timber 
country, and is the only line communicating 
with Virginia Beach, one of the most at- 
tractive resorts on the Atlantic coast. Here 
a large hotel has been recently erected and 
improvements carried out on an extensive 
scale. Mr. S. W. Burt, of New York, is 
receiver, and Mr. B. P. Holland, of Nor- 
folk, superintendent. Through Mr. Hol- 
land’s efforts the service over the line has 
been considerably improved and the hotel 
patronage increased. It is understeed that 
the Vanderbilts may secure the road and 
resort and improve it extensively. 





Receiver for the Tennessee Central. 


A dispatch from Nashville, Tenn., states 
that Mr. C, O. Godfrey has been appointed 
receiver for the Tennessee Central road, 
which has been under construction for the 
past two years. Hon. Jere Baxter is pres- 
ident of the company. The road was 
intended to form a direct line between 
Nashville and Knoxville by way of Har- 
riman, Tenn. About thirty-five miles have 
been graded and considerable tunnel work 
completed. Mr. Godfrey is agent for 
Niedringhaus Bros., of St. Louis, who own 
large tracts of land in Tennessee. It is 
believed that the Niedringhaus people will 
secure control of the line and complete a 
part of it. 





President Clarke Resigns. 


A dispatch from Mobile, Ala., announces 
that Prest. J. C. Clarke, of the Mobile & 
Ohio Railway system, has resigned, and 
will be succeeded by Mr. J. G. Mann, the 
present general manager. It is stated that 
Mr. Clarke intends to retire from railroad 
life. 


Railroad Notes. 


THE St. Louis Southwestern Company 
has re-elected its present officers, who are 
as follows’ S. W. Fordyce, president, and 
Edwin Gould, vice-president. 

Mr. HALDEN MILLER, division freight 
agent of the Southern Railway Co. at Bir- 
mingham, has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent of the western system 
of that with 
Atlanta. 


company, headquarters at 

THE management of the Atlanta & West 
Point and the Western Railway of Alabama 
has given its employes an opportunity of 
visiting the exposition at Atlanta, and has 
generously offered them free transportation 
over its lines. 

Ir is understood that the Tennessee Mid- 
land road, extending from Memphis to 
Perryville, 135 miles, and recently sold to 
J. W. Phillips, of St. Louis, will be con- 
trolled and operated by the Louisville & 
Nashville as a part of its system. 

A DISPATCH from Norfolk states that the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad Co. will con- 
tract shortly for 100 hopper gondola cars of 
60,000 pounds capacity, to be equipped 
with Westinghouse air-brakes and auto- 
matic couplers. F. J. Kimball, at Phila- 
delphia, is receiver. 

By decree of the court, Winfield J. Tay- 
lor, of Baltimore, and L. H. Hyer, of 
Washington, have been ordered to sell the 
Washington & Chesapeake Beach Railroad 
on December 10, at Upper Marlboro, Md. 
The projected road was thirty-seven miles 
long, from Washington to Chesapeake bay. 

Ir is announced that on November I 
several changes will be made on the South- 
ern. Among the appointments are the 
following: General freight agent, Horace 
F, Smith, for several years general freight 
agent of the Queen & Crescent route at 
Cincinnati; assistant general freight agents, 
J. M. Drake, with headquarters at Rich- 
mond; Edwin Fitzgerald, with headquarters 
at Knoxville. 

THe Washington branch of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad has elected the fol- 
lowing officers and directors: C. K. Lord, 
president; F. M. Hildebrand, secretary 
and treasurer; directors, W. F. Burns, C. 
K. Lord, W. S. Kennedy, J. W. Stone- 
braker, J. H. Fowler, E. W. Mealy and 
Clinton E. Miller. The report showed 
earnings for 1895 of $52,742.27; expenses, 
$62,340.22; deficit, $9597.95. Earnings 
for 1894, $54,432.78; expenses, $59,649 27; 
deficit, $5216.49. 





THE United States Phosphate Co., three 
miles north of Bowling Green, Fla., is re- 
pairing its track and getting its machin- 
ery ready to start again. The company 
expects to be running in about two weeks. 





PHOSPHATES. 


Phosphate Markets. 
OFFICE MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, t 
BaLTimorge, October 31. 
The general tone of the market is some- 
what improved, in sympathy with the activ- 
ity in fertilizers, and there has been some 
new business during the past week. The 
tone of the market in South Carolina is 
better, and the demand from domestic 
sources is active. Land miners are work- 
ing vigorously, and the outlook is con- 
sidered more promising than for some time 
past. 
$2.75 to §3 delivered at mines; hot-air- 
dried Ashley river alongside vessel, $3.10 
to $3.25, and ground rock, $5 to $5.50 in 
bulk. In Florida the situation is about 
the same, and in the hard-rock region 
many of the smaller mines have resumed, 
while in the pebble district there are indi- 
cations of increased development. Prices 
are still nominally steady, and it is stated 
that an advance may be expected shortly. 
In the local market there has been only one 
arrival during the past week. The schooner 
E. C, Allen True with 1400 tons of phos- 
phate from Port Tampa arrived at her dock 
and is now discharging. The only charter 
reported was the schooner Blanche Hop- 
kins, Port Royal to Baltimore. The freight 
market in New York has been quiet during 
the past week, and there is no action of 
consequence The only phos- 
phate charter was a bark, 1133 tons, from 
Port Tampa to Raltimore or Philadelphia 
at $2. 





Prices are firm for crude rock at 


reported, 


FERTILIZER INGREDIENTS, 

The market during the past week has 
been fairly active and firm, with a good 
demand at current figures. Blood is firm 
at $1.60 Chicago, and concentrated at $1.45 
and $1.50, with stocks light. Messrs. Thos. 
A. White & Co., in their circular for Octo- 
ber, say: ‘*‘The Eastern market has been 
quiet on ammoniates the past month. A 
steady demand from Western and Southern 
buyers has absorbed current offerings. We 
note further sales of 9 and 20tankage, foot- 
ing up 1000 tons monthly, on contracts for 
six and twelve months from November 1, 
on basis $14 to $14.50 Chicago and $11.50 
Kansas City and Omaha, while prompt 
stock is offered at $1.62'4 and 1oto $1.65 
and 10 delivered basis, Baltimore and New 
York freight. The product of the Men- 
haden fisheries is now fairly well sold, and 
inquiries for this material would advance 
last quotations. The hog killing is heavy, 
and promises to be so all winter.” 

The following table represents the prices 
current at this date: 


Sulphate of ammonia, gas.........- $2 75@ §—— 
Sulphate of ammonia, bone......... 270@ 275 
Nitrate of soda........-+ wTTTTT TTT TT 1 85@ 1 90 
Hoof meal ......ccesccscccssecrecees 18@ — 
BIGOR... oc cccccccescccce cocrececcceses 1 9@ 1 95 
Azotine (beef).........eeeseeeeeeeee 180@ — 
Azotine (pork).....0....-sccccsseees 19@ — 
Tankage (concentrated) ....... «.. 1%&@ — 
Tankage (9 and 20)..........0eeeeeees 175 and 10 
Tankage (7 and 30)......s.s-eeeeeees 17 pe 17 50 
Figh (Gry)..ccccss seccccccccccsccccce 20 5 —- 
High (QCIE) ..ccccccccce vesccecccsees 1I50@ — 


CHARLESTON, S. C., October 28. 

During the several weeks past there has 
been a continuous improvement in the 
strength and tone of the phosphate-rock 
and fertilizer markets here. The rock 
market has advanced some little in prices, 
and producers are much firmer in their 
quotations. Coastwise, interior and local 
manufacturers are buying more freely, and 
future delivery are being 
made for large amounts. Shipments are 
some ahead of last year, and charters 
ahead indicate activity for some months. 
The local fertilizer factories are now well 
in operation and expectant of a season 
which will enable them to sell out their 
whole stock. The market for ammoniates 
has advanced some and is much more active. 
Prices of rock are firm at $3 crude, $3.50 hot- 
air-dried, $5.25 ground rock, all f. o. b. 
Charleston. The water movements for the 
week were: E. C. Ross, 600 tons rock for 
Baltimore; R. S. Derby, 608 tons rock for 


contracts for 


| 





Baltimore; Warwick, 869 tons rock for Bal- 
timore; A. Thackera, gt0 tons rock for 
Cartaret, N. J.; B. F. Walker, royo tons 
acid phosphate for Cartaret, N. J.; C. L. 
Godfrey, 610 tons rock for Wilmington, 
Del., and I, T. Campbell, 810 tons rock 
for Weymouth. In port loading are A. E. 
Ketchum, M. S. Bradshaw and M. L. 
Patten. The shipments by water since 
September 1 were 18,034 tons crude rock, 
against 13,182 for same date last year, 


Phosphate and Fertilizer Notes. 


THE Southern Phosphate Works, at 
Macon, Ga., are now working on full time 
and report business active, with the output 
larger than usual. 

IT is stated that the United States Phos- 
phate Co., at Acme, Fla., expects to re- 
sume mining operations at once to fill some 
recent contracts for pebble. 

THE steamship Uplands sailed from Port 
Tampa, Fla., on the 24th ult. for Rotter- 
dam via Norfolk with 2890 tons of phos- 
phate from Bb, Arentz & Co. 

THE British steamship Osborne cleared 
last week from Savannah for Havre, having 
taken on board at Fernandina 1600 tons of 
phosphate rock for Frederickstadt-on-Elder, 
Germany, 

THE shipments of phosphate from the 
port of Savannch during the past week 
were 1252 tons by steamship Westhall for 
Hamburg, and steamship Lombard with 
2750 tons of phosphate for Stettin. 


THE British steamship Sydenham arrived 
at Fernandina last week and is now load- 
ing with phosphate rock for a foreign port. 
Phe British steamship Ineshown Iead will 
load with phosphate for the French Phos- 
phate Co. The schooner Henry J. Smith 
was loading 1600 tons of phosphate rock 
on the 22d ult. 

Apvices from Ocala, Fla., state that 
Messrs, Thullier & Clarke received a cable- 
gram on the 23d ult. from Paris stating 
that the French government had cancelled 
all of the Algiers phosphate leases, and 
that the government also had in view and 
would, in all probability, place a heavy 
tax on all phosphate exported from France 
and its colonies. 

At Columbia, S. C., on the 25th ult., the 
State railroad commission announced the 
reduced rates it had fixed on fertilizers, to 
go into effect November 28. They begin 
with twelve miles and under, the rate being 
$1, and add ten cents for each ten miles or 
fraction thereof up to 160 miles, the rate 
for which is $2.50. 
up to 260 the rate increases five cents a 
10-ton lots the rates 


From 160 miles and 
mile. In less than 
are 20 per cent. higher. 

Ir is currently reported that Messrs. B. 
Arentz & Co., extensive phosphate brokers 
of Ocala, Fla., are about to build a rail- 
road in Alachua county. The road will 
extend from their mines at Newberry, in 
Alachua county, to Archer, where a con- 
nection will be made with the Florida 
Central & Ar- 
rangements have also been completed to 


Peninsular  Failroad. 
start a line of steamers to European ports 
from Fernandina, to partly load with phos- 
phate and call at other Atlantic ports to 
complete cargo. 

THE phosphate shipments from the port 
of Charleston, S. C., for the week ending 
October 25 were as follows: For Baltimore, 
schooners Edgar C. Ross, 600 tons of rock; 
Rillie S. Derby, 600 tons, and Warwick, 
869 tons. For Cartaret, N. J., schooners 
Adele Thackera, g10 tons of rock, and 
Bertha F. Walker, rogotons. Theschooner 
Carrie L. Godfrey cleared for Wilmington, 
Del., with 610 tons of rock, and the schooner 
Isaac T. Campbell with 810 tons for Wey- 
mouth, Mass. The total clearances from 
September 1 to October 25, inclusive, 
amount to 18,034 tons to domestic ports, 
and for the same period in 1894 the ship- 
ments amounted to 13,182 tons. 
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COTTONSEED OIL. 


This department is open for the full and free 
discussion of trade topics and practical questions, 
and contributions are invited from men who are 
Items of news are 


identified with this industry. 
always acceptable. 


On the Need of Professional and Ex- | 


pert Work in Cotton Oil. 


The employment of specially-trained men 
in various lines of manufacturing is now 
No 


ironmaker, soapmaker or lard-refiner thinks 


an established principle. successful 
of conducting his business today without 
some one in his employ specially educated 
for the work, and capable of advising and 
assisting in conducting the business upon 
scientific lines. 

Rule-of-thumb methods are fast giving 
way before scientific processes. The chem- 
ical test is now relied on, whenever possi- 
ble, instead of the touch, the taste and the 
smell, Scientific principles, evolved by 
scientific men, with no thought of their 
commercial application, are now being 
worked out in the laboratory and utilized 
in reducing the expenses of manufacturing 
and in improving the quality and the uni- 


of 


One by one the various industries are fall- 


the manufactured products. 


formity 
ing into iine, and when the resources of 
mechanics are exhausted, chemistry steps in 
and opens up new fields and opportunities 
for greater profits. 

The cotton-oil industry, though brought 
toa high state of excellence as far as me- 
chanical plant is concerned, is almost the 
last to take advantage of the aid which 
chemistry gives in increasing its profits. 

The purpose of this article is to show 
that there is not only room for technical 
and scientific work in cotton oil for regular 
employes, but also, so peculiar is the char- 
acter of this industry, so far-reaching its 
influence, so many economical and even 
patriotic sides has it, that there is abundant 
room for work in cotton oil of a character 
which may fairly be called professional. 

If anyone doubts that there is need of 
more scientific work in cotton oil, let him 


look 


identical machinery give very different re- 


at the facts. Two mills possessing 
sults in yield and quality of oil, and the 
work in any given establishment is very 
irregular in character. One mill will have 
but 8 per cent. of oil in the cake, while 
another with similar machinery will have 
18 per cent. at the same time of the year 
The 
same mill will at one time have but 8 per 
of 


have 12 or 15. 


and on the same character of seed. 


cent, oil in the cake, and at another 


One mill will make prime 
crude oil, another off oil from the same 


The 
properly and bleach easily; the oil from 


seed, oil from one mill will refine 
another will not refine, or may refine readily 


and refuse to bleach. Cottonseed is 
bought by the thousand tons, with no ex- 
amination whatever as to the percentage of 
oil contained or the yield of oil possible to 
be obtained. Not one mill in fifty knows 
from day to day exactly how much oil it 
gets from a ton of seed, and not one in a 
hundred follows its work closely enough to 
be able to tell what its product of oil and 
cake will be till the figures ébtained from 
sales are footed up at the end of the season, 

The same price is paid for seed whether 
they contain 18 or 22 per cent. of oil, and 
the same price whether they make prime or 
slightly-off crude oil. Scarcely any attempt 
is being made to educate the planters and 
ginners to take better care of the seed and 
to refrain from mixing good and bad seed 
together. The oil mills themselves are not 
always careful to keep good and bad seed 
apart in their seedhouses and good and bad 
oil apart in their tanks. 
exceptions the mills are extremely negligent 
in caring for crude oil after it is made. The 
planter and ginner look no further than the 
sale of the cottonseed; the oil mill hardly 
looks further than the sale of the oil, and 
the finisher and compounder of the dil 


With very few | 


| that 
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t , 
must do the best he can by selection from 


what is offered him to make finished prod- 
ucts for man’s consumption and use that 
will satisfy the now exacting demands of 


the trade. 


It is little wonder then that the finishers 
fall short of the 


difficult to sell, 


mark, and find their prod- 


ucts more even at lower 


prices, than ever before; it is little wonder 


the oil mills find oil bringing a low 


price upon the market, little wonder that 


the planters cannot get the old prices for 
cottonseed. 

Looking more closely into the conditions 
of the cotton-vil industry, it will be seen 
that, as cotton oil in the main is handled, 
there are at least three different sets of men, 
having no financial connection with or 
interest in each other, required to get the 
the 


seed from the source of production on 


plantations and to deliver the oil in finished 


products into the hands of the people, who 
from any unpleasant ordor or taste. Instead 


Very often there 
of the 


the planters, the ginners, the oil 
I £ 


are the real consumers. 


are five of these diverse elements 
trade, viz, 
mills, the refiners and the finishers or com- 
pounders. 

Closely related as these different elements 


are in fact, yet not one of them appears to 


realize that they are, to use an old figure, 


members of the same body, and that no 


member can be neglected without injury to 
the whole body. ‘To use another figure, the 


planters, ginners, oil mills and refiners and 


the finishers are veritable links in the chain 


that bridges the chasm between production 


and consumption. Upon that chain rests 


the bridge over which cottonseed and its 
Capital, like 


products must go to market. 


consumption, ever suspicious, will not per- 


mit more to pass than it thinks the bridge 


will stand. If any link be weak, instantly 
the traflic is lessened or turned aside from 
this bridge, which is the only outlet to | 
consumption, | prices fall. 


The uutlook for 


compounds ts 


an 


present « cotton oil and 


its and 


very discouraging, 


chietly so because in times past the planters, 


oil mills and finishers have not realized 


their mutual dependence, and the absolute 


necessity that each should do his part well 
for This 


would not so much have mattered if cotton 


to obtain the best results all. 


oil were not an exceedingly delicate article, 


the flavor and quality of which may (lepre- 


of 


from some abuse 


ciate or want care 
along the line, so that no ultimate refining | 
nor any amount of attention from chemists 
will fit it for food. 

Cottonseed is not like wheat or sid | 


of | 


ground into | 


which may be transported thousands 


miles by sea or land, and be 


just as good food products at the destina- 


tion as at the starting point. 


Cottonseed stands as an article of com- 
merce between the vegetables or fruits and | 
the cereals in that it is more or less perish- 


able. So generally is this recognized that 
attempts to manufacture oil from American 


cottonseed, outside the South, have long 


ago been given up. There are oil mills 
enough in Great Britain and in Europe 


that want Americon cottonseed, but every 


attempt to export the seed as a business 


has proved a failure. It has never yet been 


found possible to make oil good enough for 
food products out of American seed, except 


at the South, where cotton is grown. 





The oil from cottonseed is far more | 
susceptible to change than the seed, Crude |} 
cotton oil begins to detriorate in quality 


from the moment of manufacture until it is 


finally refined and classified. This is seen 


most strikingly in a comparison of the free 
fatty acid test, the color test, the bleaching 
test and the flavor of crude cotton oil as it 

is manufactured freshly at the mills with | 
the tests as they appear on the same oil 
some few weeks (oftener it is months) later 
at the points of consumption. Every one 


of these tests, as well as the flavor and loss 


in refining, show that the oil has changed 
disadvantageously since it was manufactured 


atthe mill. ‘The oil mills appreciate and 


| cotton 


| 
| still going to waste. 


profit by the fact that cottonseed is perish- 


able, and that they have little to fear from 
its being shipped away from the South, but 
that crude cotton oil is perishable in the 
sense that it soon ceases to be a desirable 
article of food unless properly made from 


perfectly sound seed, and then properly | 


taken care of, or else promptly and care- 
fully refined, seems never to have entered 
into the heads of but an extremely limited 
number of oil manufacturers. 

The finishers who buy cotton oil to put 
into finished products seem to have over- 
looked the fact that for all food products 
cotton oil should still have, when used as a 


| guarantee that it has not been injured any 


when on the road to them, the delicate 
flavor which the oil naturally has. For 
nearly twenty years, except in the special 
article, butterine,. by almost universal con- 
sent, the finishers have only asked that 
cotton oil should be ‘‘neutral,”’ that is, free 


of getting positive merit, they have been 
satisfied with negative quantities, 

It is little wonder that the finished prod- 
ucts of cotton oil have not met with more 
general favor or entered more largely into 
consumption. The planters, oil mills and 
finishers are all suffering in depression in 
Had the cotton- 
the 


prices for sins of the past. 


oil industry been conducted from 
beginning upon strictly scientific principles; 
had planters, mills and finishers been made 
understand from the 
to other 


character of the oil made from cottonseed, 


to first their close 


relation each and the delicate 
and acted sensibly upon such knowledge, 
not be today any want of 


buyers at fair prices of compound lard, of 


there would 


oil and of cottonseed, nor would 
two-thirds of the entire cottonseed crop be 
There is no help for 
the past, but for the bad habits which the 
past has left to the trade there is a remedy, 
and in better methods for the future there 
is a chance for cotton oil. 

There is an actual need today for men 
who are able and willing to take up the 
cudgels for cotton oil, who shall be pre- 
pared to advise and assist the mills in 
making better oil, in taking care of it, and 
in doing more scientific and less rule-of- 
thumb and haphazard work. The planters 
and ginners need to be educated to take 
better care of the seed, and all the diverse 
elements all along the line need to be set 
to work to getting better finished products 
out of the cottonseed, and then, and not 
till then, last, but by no means least, the 
public can and must be educated out of its 
of 
products and compounds of cottonseed and 
Think of it; two-thirds of the 


prejudices and into the general use 
cotton oil, 


cottonseed crop is not crushed! More 
cottonseed, pound for pound, still goes 
practically to waste than there 1s cotton 
grown in the South, and new mills to crush 
it are not to be thought of, for there is no 
market for the products. Surely there is 
plenty of room for work in cotton oil on 
strictly scientific and professional lines. 
In this age of specialists men who will fit 
themselves for this work and, acting with 
tact, secure the con- 


fidence of the various conflicting elements 


skill, judgment and 


of the trade, will be sure to find their labors 
Business, science and patriotism 
in the cotton-oil 


rewarded, 


can go hand in hand 
industry as in no other in our country. 

It is high time that those who are en- 
gaged in manufacturing or finishing cotton 
oil should recognize the fact that they can- 
not get, nor afford to get if they could, 


men who are posted on the technical and 


professional side of the industry for their | 


individual and exclusive service. The reg- 
ular employe the average mill 
enough to do to attend to his regular em- 


ployment, and even if he ‘knew it all’’ he 


in 


would have no time to prove it. 
The good broker, rightly treated and 
rightly used, is an advantage to any manu- 


facturer. It is even more sensible and an 





has | 
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better business policy to employ 
middlemen to 


rsa: 
} scientific 
| assist the regular employes in manufactur- 


or professional 
ing than it is to employ commercial mid- 


dlemen (brokers or commission merchants) 


to help sell their products when made. 


Those engaged in the cotton-oil business 


ought to realize that they are in an indus- 
try of national importance and interest, 


and should be alive to everything that wiil 
help them to win popular favor for their 


products. 
The great merit of cot'on oil for food, as 
| compared with other fats and oils, is so 


great and has so often been proved that 


it is idle to speak of it. Because cotton 
oil is good is no reason why it should not 


be better, and as long as inferior oil is 


made and placed on the market, to be 


bought and used by the indiscriminating 
who do make 
good oil fail to find cotton oil appreciated 


public, so long will those 


as it deserves to be and sell at as higha 
price Off oil constantly 
‘tmakes the market” for prime, and it isa 


as it should 


sad commentary on the folly and ignorance 
of -the trade when off refined oil sells, as it 
did nearly all last season, within about one 
cent a gallon of prime refined. 

It would be better for the planters to 
throw away their damaged cottonseed, and 
better for the oil mills to burn it, unless 
they can be certain that the oil from it, if 
manufactured, will never be used for any 
food product or nice use. 

The 
need uniform, sensible and scientific prog- 


cotton-oil and allied industries do 
ress, and ought to welcome heartily anyone 
willing to contribute to it. 

EpWIN LEHMAN JOHNSON, 


The Market for Cottonseed Products. 


New York, October 29. 

The cotton-oi! market is dull, the limited 
sales which have been effected during the 
week for domestic use being absorbed by 
current needs, while export trading is also 
abnormally quiescent. Lower prices are 
confidently predicted by purchasers, hence 
the tendency to hold aloof, except for imme- 
diate wants. The causes which contribute 
to these conditions are still the predomi- 
nant features of the trade, the prospect of 
an increased supply of new oil, although 
possibly of a temporary character only, not 
proving a helpful factor to the situation. 
Furthermore, soap greases and lard, ruling 


at a low range of values, are additionally 





inharmonious features, redounding to the 
of 


for January lard is fixed at 5.67 cents. Prices 


disadvantage oil. Chicago quotation 
for all the grades for prompt delivery are 
held 


livery prime yellow is offered at 273/ cents, 


firm, however. For November de- 


and off grade yellow nominally at 261% to 
271% cents. It is difficult to dispose of 
prime crude over I9 cents, although sam- 
ples examined here attest to the superior 
quality of certain lots on offer at 20 cents. 
New crude in barrels, held at 25 cents, 
being the current quotation, proves unat- 
The prices of bulk 
to the 
location in which it was manufactured and 


tractive to purchasers. 
crude vary materially according 





cost of the crude product, as obviously seed 
purchased at $9 50 per ton will demand a 
higher price for oil made therefrom than 
that extracted from seed at $5 per ton. 
Contrary to expectations, the foreign mar- 
kets display indifference concerning new 
oil, and, excepting probably in the case of 
| strictly prime summer yellow and butter 


oil, but few sales of importance have been 


transacted. Plenteous supplies of seed in 


England would indicate lower values for 
oil on both sides of the Atlantic, while 
| proving a menace to our export trade gen- 
erally. Sales for the week aggregate 1o,- 
ooo gallons new crude in barrels at 24% 
cents; 100,000 gallons of prime summer 
| yellow at 


273; to 28! cents, and 20,000 
gallons of butter oil at 31 to 31% cents, 
| together with several tanks of crude at 19 


| cents at mills. Exports have been limited 
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to 500 barrels prime yellow to Genoa, to- 
gether with a few other consignments of 
minor import to France and the West India 
Islands. Current prices are as follows: 
Prime crude, loose, at the mills, 19 to 21 
cents; prime crude, in barrels, 24 to 25 
cents; prime summer yellow, 27% to 28% 
cents; off summer yellow, 27 to 2734 cents; 
butter oil, 31 to 31% cents, and white oil, 
31 to 32 cents, 

Cake and Meal.—There is nothing new 
to chronicle concerning these mill products. 
An improved demand for all varieties of 
oilcake obtains abroad, and arrivals of new 
cake are eagerly anticipated. The total 
exports of cotton cake and meal for the 
year ending September 30 amounted to 
806,827 bags cake and 3,024,424 bags of 
meal, as compared with 715,181 bags cake 
and 2,551,681 bags meal during a similar 
period ending September 30, 1894. Among 
a few of the opinions held here by prom- 
inent business men, and which are at 
decided variance with the popular concep- 
tion of the situation, the following may be 
cited: Instead of the cotton crop aggre- 
gating 6,750,000 bales, as estimated, 9,500,- 
000 bales will be nearer the correct figures, 
and that another substantial reduction in 
the value of the staple will occur at an 
early date, the real condition of affairs 
having been concealed by the Eastern 
speculators and New Orleans bull party. 
If confidence may be placed in these latter 
startling affirmations, it is not difficult to 
understand that the reign of high-priced 
seed is limited, together with a much 
heavier supply than was considered avail- 
able—conditions which will go far towards 
disposing of the future of oil and cake and 
to the advantage of the manufacturer. 


Cottonseed-Oil Notes. 


Receiprs of cottonseed last week at 
Austin, Texas, were liberal, and found 
ready sale at $8.50 per ton, which is con- 
sidered a very fair price. 





THE new 20-ton cottonseed-oil mill at 
Luling, Texas, started up on the 19/h ult. 
and ran a short time to test the machinery. 
Everything now is in good working order 
and the mill running regularly. 

THE steamship Glenisle cleared from 
Velasco, Texas, on the 24th ult. for Ham- 
burg with 2550 tons of cottonseed meal, 
valued at $43,350, and the steamship Geo. 
Ryman for Aarhuus, Denmark, with 2650 
tons of cottonseed cake, valued at $45,050. 

THE market at Houston, Texas, for cot- 
tonseed oil has been dull during the past 
week, and at the close both buyer and 
seller are apart in their views, and quota- 
tions are as follows: Strictly and prime 
crude oil, Ig to 20 cents per gallon; prime 
summer yellow oil, 21 to 22% cents; prime 
cottonseed cake and meal, $11 to $12 f. o. b. 
mill, as to location; cottonseed hulls per 
ton, $2.50 to $350; linters, A, Houston 
delivery and classification, 44% cents per 
pound, 





Faith in Florida. 


Mr. D. F. Jack, vice-president of the 
Plant system, says that prospects are good 
for a heavy immigration to Florida from 
the Northwestern States this winter. The 
Plant system is spending much money to 
bring this about, and its agent recently has 
located several large colonies near Kis- 
simmee. This gentleman, who for many 
years was immigration agent for the rail- 
way systems penetrating the Northwest, 
informed Mr. Jack recently that he should 
be able to accomplish more for Florida 
than he had done for any of the North, 
western States because the conditions here 
are much more favorable. He says that no 
other State in the Union has a future that 
will compare with that of Florida.—Jack- 
sonville Citizen. 








THE business men of De Land, Fla., 
have organized a board of trade to develop 
the business interests of the town. 





TEXTILES. 


[A complete record of new textile enterprises 
in the South will be found in the Construction 
Department, on pages 214.] 


Colored Cotton-Mill Hands. 


The Afro-Alabama Cotton Mill Co, has 
been formed by several colored men of that 
State to build a cotton mill at Anniston. 
This mill, it is stated, will be the only one 
in the world owned and operated entirely 
by negroes. The incorporators have already 
taken as much stock as their means will 
allow, and subscription books will shortly 
be opened in New York for the remainder. 
The president of the company, William J. 
Stevens, is an ex-member of the State leg- 
islature. The negroes in Alabama are 
taking much interest in the enterprise, and 
it is hoped to sell most of the stock to col- 
ored people. Charles E. Thomas, of An- 
niston, is secretary, and W. H. Councill, of 
Normal, and C. N. Dorsett, of Montgomery, 
are two of the directors. 





Unprofitable English Cotton Mills. 


The fact that there were a number of 
joint stock cotton factories in the English 
cotton district which have returned no 
profit for years is referred to by the Pall 
Mall Gazette, of London, which advises 
them to wind up. Upon this a corre- 
spondent, ‘‘Cotton Spinner,” writes: 

‘“‘Were the difficulties of the position 
capable of such a simple solution the Lan- 
cashire cotton trade would have been re- 
juvenated before thistime. Unfortunately, 
human nature in the cotton trade is much 
as it is in other business concerns. If the 
bad companies were liquidated tomorrow 
the buildings and machinery would pass 
the day after into other hands at a nominal 
price, and unfair competition would be more 
deadly than ever. The pressing disabilities 
of the cotton trade are two in number, 
namely, (1) the exorbitant rate of wages to 
operatives, and (2) the Indian cotton 
duties. Operatives are at present enjoy- 
ing the maximum of prosperity, while the 
trade which employs them is at the mini- 
mum of prosperity. During the past year 
the operatives of Oldham accumulated a 
holiday fund of £110,000, while their em- 
ployers, in most cases, were losing heavily. 
Our makers of machinery are working 
night and day to supply cotton machinery 
to India and other countries. Before long 
India will be fully equipped to compete 
with Lancashire in the Eastern Hemis- 
phere, and our trade, handicapped by high 
wages and overproduction at home, must 
ultimately go to the wall.” 





History of a Southern Mill. 





The prosperity of Southern cotton mills 
is well illustrated by the history of the 
Stonewall Mills, located near Enterprise, 
Miss. They were started in 1868, and until 
1874 contained but 300 spindles. At this 
time an addition was made, and a second 
enlargement costing $80,000 in 1879. 

In 1889 Dr. O. F. Cawthon, the presi- 
dent, put into execution a plan for an addi- 
tional enlargement, necessitating an in- 
vestment of $75,000 more, since which time 
the mills have continued to run profitably. 
A large sum of money has also been ex- 
pended in general improvements of the 
grounds, operatives’ houses, machinery, etc. 
Work and thought has warranted the be- 
lief that the business could be made still 
more profitable by a further enlargement of 
the business, and as the old mill had been 
extended and enlarged to the greatest prac- 
tical extent, Dr. Cawthon conceived the 
idea of building an entire new mill, to be 
known as mill No. 2, distinct from the old 
mill in every respect. His copartners and 
other stockholders, after hearing his argu- 
ment, readily joined him in this under- 
taking. 

The new mill is designed for making a 
very high grade of fine Sea Island sheeting 





and shirtings, drills, etc. The motive 
power will be furnished by a _cross- 
compound condensing engine of 500 horse- 
power, with all the latest improvements. 
This engine has a flywheel twenty feet in 
diameter, fifty inches across the face and 
weighs 45,000 pounds. The complete en- 
gine, shaft, wheel and all weighs 177,000 
pounds, which, with boilers and all com- 
plete, will fill at least ten cars, while the 
entire mill machinery will load fifty to 
sixty cars. 

The old and new mills are to be lighted 
by an incandescent electric-light plant of 
about 700 lights. The building will be 
heated in the winter by a large radi- 
ator and blower, through hot-air flues, and 
the same blower and flues will be utilized 
for ventilation in the summer, changing the 
air completely every five minutes. The 
humidity of the atmosphere will be per- 
fectly and accurately controlled by a system 
of aerophor air moistening. The buildings 
will be protected from fire by the most 
modern system of automatic sprinklers 
through the mills and hydrants in the yard, 
with automatic fire-doors in all interior 
openings, which will secure the lowest pos- 
sible rates of insurance. This model mill, 
now under construction, is expected to be 
in full operation by March 1, 1896. It is 
to cost $200,000, and a portion of this sum 
comes from the net earnings of the present 
mill. 

The entire plant of the Stonewall Com- 
pany will employ nearly 1000 hands, most 
of whom live in a specially-designed town 
in dwellings constructed by the comgany. 


Textile Notes, 


Mr. G. A. Gray, of Gastonia, N. C., 
will erect a mill of 5000 spindles, 





THE stockholders of the Lynchburg Cot- 
ton Mill, Lynchburg, Va., talk of doubling 
the plant. 

Tue Eufaula Mill and the Chewalla Mill, 
both at Eufaula, Ala., talk of erecting new 
mills next spring. 

THE Clermont Mills, of New Berne, N. 
C., will enlarge its plant and add a lot 
of new machinery. 

Mr. JAMEs A, HARp and others, of Bes- 
semer, Ala., are endeavoring to organize a 
$25,000 cotton mill. 

THE Lewis Jones Knitting Co., of Win- 
chester, Va., will put in 150 new machines, 
thus doubling capacity. 

THE Wadesboro Cotton Mill Co., of 
Wadesboro, N.C., is considering operating 
its mill with a night force, and will put in 
electric lights. 

Mr. J. W. HANson, of Barnesville, Ga., 
is in correspondence with a company that 
contemplates locating a knitting mill to 
produce 200 dozen pairs of hose daily. 

THE Southern Hosiery Co., of Thomas- 
ville, Ga., intends to organize a new com- 
pany to enlarge its mill and put in addi- 
tional machinery. W. C. Snodgrass and 
others are interested. 

THE Stonewall Cotton Mills’ new plant 
at Stonewall Station, Miss., now building, 
will be equipped with 10,000 spindles and 
320 looms, and manufacture fine high-grade 
sheetings, shirtings and drills. 

THE new stockholders of the Swift Creek 
Manufacturing Co., of Petersburg, Va., 
have organized by electing J. A. Smith, 
president, and the following directors: R. 
T. Arrington, W. B. Tennant, Alex Hamil- 
ton, A. G. Bishop and Jno. Mann, 


Tue G. W. Patterson Manufacturing 
Co.’s cotton mill, near Concord, N. C., is 
now complete and in operation. The 
equipment is 3500 spindles, and at the start 
will be operated day and night. Water- 
power is used, and a steam plant is also in 
readiness in case of necessity. 

THE People’s Cotton Factory, which has 
been forming at Montgomery, Ala., is now 
formally organized. Mr. Jacob Grell has 





been elected president; W. F. Vandiver, 
vice-president, and T. L. Jones, secretary- 
treasurer. Preparations will be made at 
once for building. The capital stock is 
$100,000. 

THE Dan River Power & Manufacturing 
Co., of Danville, Va., is having plans pre- 
pared for a 40,000-spindle cotton-mill build- 
ing, to be five stories high, 9ox4oo feet. 
This plant will be located on the Dan 
river, near Danville, and 
water-power will be developed to run the 
plant. Mr. T. B. Fitzgerald is president; 
W. P. Bethel, vice-president, and R, A, 
James, secretary-treasurer. 


STEAMERS TO BALTIMORE, 


an extensive 


Southern Railway Co. to Establish a 
New Line, 


The MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD learns on 
good authority that the Southern Railway 
Co, will put on a line of steamers between 
Baltimore and its terminals at Hampton 
Roads as soon as it begins operating trains 
to its docks at Norfolk and Pinner’s Point, 
in January next. 

At present the Southern has a line of 
vessels plying daily between West Point, 
Va., on the York river, and 
They carry freight and passengers from its 
Richmond & West Point division to Balti- 
more. It is understood that these steam- 
ers, which are three in number, will be put 
in the service between Pinner’s Point, 
Norfolk and Baltimore, and that 
boat will be added, to be built by the 
Cramp Ship & Engine Building Co., of 
Philadelphia. West Point will be touched 
on the trips, but will not be made the end 
of the route, as heretofore. 
now comprising the York Kiver Line are 


Baltimore. 


a new 


The vessels 


large, powerfully built, and have a speed of 
sixteen to twenty miles per hour, 


Labor North and South. 


Wages Advanced. 


It was learned yester- 
day that at both Pelzer 
and Piedmont cotton 
mills wages had been 
increa on the first of 
October. This was good 
news for the operatives 
and caused great satis- 
faction. But this in- Ona Thursday the tool- 
crease of wages was not | makers in allexcept one 
all that the mill-ownerts | of the bicycle factories 
had in view. It has/| in Toledo, Ohio, and in 
leaked out that on the/|the machine shops of 
first of November the ! the city, struck fora to 
rent for houses will be | per cent. advance in 
reduced from seventy- | wages. Nearly 5000 men 
five to fifty cents per | are idle as a result 
room. The most pleas- | Dispatch, 
ant part of this increase 
of pay and reduction of 
rent is the fact that the 
mill companies acted 
voluntarily,and without 
any request on the part 


of their employes. — 
Greenville (S. ty News. 


Naval Stwres in Florida. 


5000 Men Strike, 








It is stated that turpentine operators and 
naval-stores dealers are becoming more and 
more interested in Florida as a source of 
supply. A Savannah dealer states that 
there is a very good field open in Florida. 
The dealers are able to secure competing 
rates from most of the turpentine country 
there. This has enabled them to work 
down toward Tampa, The same fact has 
enabled them to extend their operations 
along the St. John’s river. The comple- 
tion of the Florida, Central & Peninsular 
Railroad to Savannah has proven a great 
advantage in this respect. 


THE Pinner’s Point, one of the vessels 
built for service between Norfolk and Eu- 
rope, has reached Norfolk on the first trip. 
She is 371 feet long, forty-five feet beam 
and twenty-nine feet seven inches depth. 
The vessel carries a cargo of about 5600 
tons, on a limited draft of water, to suit 
the American ports, and has an exception- 
ally large cubic measurement capacity com- 
pared with her registered tonnage. She is 
built of Siemens-Martin steel, the spar 
deck being of iron, the main deck of steel, 
and a portion of the lower deck laid with 
wood. The vessel is rigged as a two-masted 
fore-and-aft schooner. 
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MECHANICAL. 


The Willard Boiler. 


A combination of advantages have re- 
sulted in the development of a high stand- 
ard in the class of steam boilers known as 
water-tube boilers. Much experiment and 
a close study of requirements were made 
in the designing and perfecting of the 
Willard boiler, which is illustrated here- 


with. The cut shows a side view of the 
boiler, with jacket removed. Charles P. 
Willard & Co., of Chicago, the manufac- | 


turers of this boiler, have had consider- 
able experience as builders of high-grade 
marine boilers, both plate and water-tube, 
and were for several years manufacturers, 
under license, of the Roberts water-tube 
boiler, which has been extensively adver- 
tised and is probably as well known as any 
boiler of its class. During the time that 
this firm was manufacturing this boiler, 
under license, it was making practical ex- 
periments with steam generators of its own 


design, As the result of considerable re- 
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In the Willard boiler the connection be- 
tween the point where the steam is gener- 
ated and the drum or steam space where it 
separates from the water is very direct and 
comparatively short, averaging probably 
not one-fifth of the distance in a corre- 
sponding size of the other boiler. Enlarged 
sizes of pipe are also used to secure greater 
amount of waterin boiler. A disposition has 
been shown by some manufacturers of pipe 


| boilers in keeping down the weight of their 


| 





boilers to the lowest possible limit to provide 
entirely too limited water space. The 
makers of the Willard boiler say that they 
do not believe that any steam generator in 
which the entire quantity of water in the 
boiler is converted into steam every five 
minutes can be either a safe, satisfactory 
or economical one for use in a steam yacht 
or launch. 

In making the Willard water-tube boiler, 
a special quality steel pipe, known as ‘‘ex- 
tra thick redrawn pipe,” and made espe- 
cially for this work, is used. 

This extra thick steel pipe, which, it is 
stated, is exclusively used in the Willard 





nail watt 











search and experience in this particular 
field of engineering, a water-tube boiler 
has’ been produced which is believed will 
meet the expectations of users of this class 
of steam generators. 

An impartial investigation of the sub- 
ject indicates that the boilers which have 
made the high records at home and abroad, 
such as the Yarrow, Thorneycroft, Nor- 
mand, Belleville, as well as some Ameri- 
can makes, belong to the class in which 
the distance between the steam-generating 
surface and the steam space in the boilers 
There is 
said to be little doubt but that some pipe 


is quite short and very direct. 


boilers of inferior construction have profited 
by the good name made for water-tube 
boilers by this class of generators, 

Investigating the construction of the 
Willard may 
suppose that this boiler is modeled after 


boiler superficially, some 


the Roberts boiler. In justice to the pat- 
to the 
boiler, it is ex- 


the Roberts boiler and 
makers of the Willard 
plained that except from the fact that they 
are both pipe boilers of rectangular con- 
formation, there is very little resemblance 


entee of 


between them. 





SIDE VIEW OF THE WILLARD BOILER WITH JACKET REMOVED, 


water-tube boiler, has been drawn down by 
means of a die (the same as wire is drawn) 
This is 
done to eliminate all traces of a weld and 
render the pipe practically, if not absolutely, 


from the next size larger pipe. 


seamless. Common lap-welded steam pipe 
will ordinarily stand a pressure of 300 
pounds to the square inch, but this extra- 
thick pipe used in the construction of the 
Willard boiler is said to be perfectly safe 
at a pressure of 800 to 1000 pounds to the 
square inch, This enables users to safely 
carry 200 pounds working pressure, or more 
if desired, which pressure owners of small 
yachts and launches understand is a very 
great advantage where high speed is de- 
sired. Where compound engines are used 
a high initial steam pressure is quite neces- 
sary. the Willard 
boiler is of steel—the pipe of all sizes, the 
special elbows and tees, the steam drum, 
the pressed steel flanges; steel everywhere 
and of the best quality—both material and 
workmanship being such as is required by 
the United States government for high-class 
marine work, 

In making the Willard boiler the use 
of fire-brick is entirely dispensed with. 


All material used in 





The space at the rear of the boiler is 
nearly a solid wall of water-filled pipes 
connecting with manifolds over the fire, 
thus economizing the heat and reducing 
the loss by radiation. The entire casing 
of the Willard boiler is lined with as- 
bestos, which is both a non-conducting 
material and indestructible by fire. Objec- 
tions made to brick in a boat boiler are 
that they increase the weight of the boiler 
without useful result, they absorb and waste 
the heat, and they are liable from any jar 
of the boat to fall down into the furnace, 
thus leaving the jacket unprotected and 
subject to intense heat. 

There is one point to which the particu- 
lar attention of users of water-tube boilers 
is called, viz, that in the Willard boiler the 
side manifolds enter the drum above the 
water-line, thus insuring a ready separation 
of steam from the entrained water. Enough 
pipes, however, enter at the bottom, in 
addition to the two large down-flow pipes, 
to insure perfect cleanliness and freedom 
from sediment at the bottom of the drum, 
and no possibliity of burning the drum from 
the accumulation of mud therein. 

Owing to the absence of anything except 
short lengths of horizontal pipe in the 
Willard boiler, all sediment, mud and scale 
finds its way readily into the water-leg sur- 
rounding the bottom of the boiler, and from 
thence it is easily blown off through blow- 
off or sludge cocks, with which each boiler 
is fitted, thus keeping the boiler always 
clean and free from sediment. The very 
large amount of grate surface which is 
afforded in the Willard boiler, practically 
the entire size of the boiler, permits the 
use of wood in long lengths or any low-grade 
quality of fuel, a feature which will be 
appreciated by those who are using boats 
where they are compelled from the uncer- 
tainty of the fuel supply to use both wood 
and coal alternately. 

This boiler is equally well adapted for 
use on land for house heating or for furnish- 
In such applications the iron 
casing with which it is fitted when used for 
marine purposes would be dispensed with 
and the boiler set in brick setting. 


ing power. 


Possible Revolution in Steam Engines. 


Under a charter recently obtained, a 
company was organized in Baltimore on 
October 19 for the construction of engines 
and motors upon a new principle involved 
in a patent recently obtained by James D. 
Gray, the inventor. Organization was 
effected by the election of the following 
officers: President, William T. Malster, 
of the Columbian Iron Works, Baltimore; 
secretary, William B. Price; treasurer, 
George E. Boynton; general superintend- 
ent, James D. Gray. 

Under the patents which were assigned 
to the company, engines will be manufac- 
tured which, it is claimed, will practically 
revolutionize the use of steam-power by a 
greater economy and saving in fuel, in- 
creased power, simplicity and cheapness of 
construction. A number of eminent engi- 
neers have carefully examined the draw- 
ings and working model of the engine, and 
have endorsed it as a remarkable machine, 
containing the correct principles and solv- 
ing the problem of economy in fuel. This 
engine is adapted to the development of 
power for the generation of electricity for 
power or lighting, for cable railroads, for 
stationary power plants, locomotives or 
marine use. 

The remarkable results and saving of 
steam, and consequently fuel, are brought 
about in the James D. Gray direct-acting 
steam engine by reason of its construction 
upon entirely new lines and principles. 
They are outlined in the following descrip- 
tion prepared by Mr. Gray for the MANv- 
FACTURERS’ RECORD: 

‘*It has no crank or anything approaching 
one, and consequently no dead centres. 
The method of regulation is by controlling 


steam pressure through the action of the 
governor on the dwell of the piston, and 
the speed of the shaft is maintained by the 
increased weight of the flywheel or equal- 
izing weight. In the type of engines now 
in use, two cylinders of steam must be 
used for every revolution of the main shaft 
or flywheel, whether the engine is running 
light or loaded to its full capacity. In the 
James D. Gray engine, because of the non- 
positive piston traveling independently of 
the main shaft and the automatic control 
by the governor, the interval of time for 
the taking of steam is varied according to 
the amount of labor to be performed, i. e., 
one cylinder of steam for one to five revo- 
lutions of the main shaft, as against two 
cylinders of steam for each revolution in 
the present type, thus producing an econ- 
omy of steam and fuel of two to ten times 
over the present type. 

‘In the type of engines now in use, the 
volume of steam consumed being equal to 
the cube of the cylinder twice for every 
revolution at a pressure of 14.7 pounds per 
square inch before motion can be pro- 
duced, which is a constant factor of loss 
under all conditions of labor, it follows 
that the more variable the condition of 
labor the greater the factor of loss becomes 
compared with the effective results ob- 
tained, and when the engine is running 
comparatively light the loss in the volume 
of steam and units of heat is many times 
greater than the effective results secured in 
performing actual labor. It will, there- 
fore, be seen that this new engine, built 
with a non-positive piston, whereby the 
highest possible pressure may be applied 
under all conditions of labor, and pro- 
ducing regular speed by controlling the 
unit of time between the applications of 
high pressure in place of varying the pres- 
sure in the cylinder, produces a degree of 
economy unapproachable by any other 
known method. 

“Until this invention, no improvements 
have been made in the principle involved 
in the construction of the steam engine 
since Watts first reduced it to actual prac- 
tice. All improvements heretofore have 
been confined to automatic steam expan- 
sion-valve mechanism, compound steam 
cylinders and direct-acting regulators, with 
the object of greater economy always in 
view. These improvements, together with 
new designed steam boilers, representing 
greater heating surface, improved feed- 
water heaters and condensing apparatus, 
have reduced the cost of fuel from 25 to 75 
per cent. as compared with plain straight- 
line old-fashioned machines. 

‘In rating the absolute horse-power rep- 
resented by the total heat units passing 
through a steam engine, it is necessary to 
consider the steam pressure from zero and 
the volume in cubic feet of steam con- 
sumed. By comparing the average pres- 
sure above the atmosphere and the heat 
units contained therein with the pressure 
from zero up to the atmospheric resistance 
pressure and the heat units therein repre- 
sented, the former represents the effective 
work, while the latter represents the con- 
stant loss. We know this constant loss to 
be 14.7 pounds pressure to the square inch, 
and when, under changing conditions of 
labor, the effective pressure is less than 
14.7 pounds to the square inch, then it re- 
quires more heat units to represent the 
constant loss than is utilized for effective 
work. 

“The vacuum pump, sometimes used in 
conjunction with condensing apparatus, 
does not obviate this loss or any part 
thereof, because the mechanical force re- 
quired to produce the vacuum is the exact 
equivalent of the effect produced, so far as 
relieving the steam piston from atmospheric 
influence isconcerned. The vacuum pump 
is used for the purpose of producing a 
higher degree of expansion out of a given 
volume of steam consumed, and when used 








the time between the application of high 


to excess the condensation produced is 


as 
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greater than the increased expansion ob- 


tained, thus destroying the economy of the 


whole machine. Therefore the steam pres- 
sure necessary to overcome the atmospheric 
pressure in a steam engine must always be 
considered a constant factor of loss under 
all conditions of labor. It then becomes 
evident that the higher pressure applied 
above the atmosphere, the greater degree of 
economy we shall produce. 





‘In the present character of steam engines 
in use we are limited by the varying con- 
ditions of labor as to the number of pounds 
pressure which may be applied. In other 
words, we cannot apply an average pressure 
in excess of the resistance on the main 
shaft, as it is by throttling the pressure in 
the steam cylinder to conform to this vary- 
ing resistance that regulation is obtained. 
This new engine is built upon a different 








plan for the purpose of being able to apply 
higher pressure irrespective of the varying 
conditions of labor required on the main 
shaft, creating a corresponding reduction 
in volume, and thus reducing the constant 
factor of loss when compared with the 
effective work done. The steam piston is 
made to vary its travel in feet per minute 
to suit the changing conditions of labor, 
with a constant pressure applied up to the 


most economical point of cut-off, under all 
conditions of labor. This reduces the cost 
of developing effective horse-power more 
than 50 per cent. above all other improve- 
ments combined, compound systems in- 
cluded.” 


New Extra-Heavy Molding Machine. 





The molding machine is not a machine 
of recent introduction, therefore when a 











The extension after the 
and 


of the material. 
lower cutterhead 
aside when desirous of adjusting or sharp- 


is hinged swings 
ening knives, and it also swings down for 
the same purpose when the material is on 
the bed. 

Cutting spindles are large in diameter 
(one and fifteen-sixteenths inches where the 
heads are applied) and run in long bear- 
ings, are lead ground, and each one is 
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NEW EXTRA HEAVY MOLDING MACHINE, 


new one is now brought out it must pos- 
sess special features which will recommend 
its employment. The possession of such 
features by the No. 5 new extra-heavy 
molder, which is herewith, 
makes it of interest to woodworkers. 

The framing on the machine is massive, 
all joints being planed and accurately fitted 
The bed is wide and 


illustrated 


and bolted together. 
heavy, and is gibbed to the frame with 





fitted regularly with a four-side slotted- 
steel forged head and pair of straight 
knives. 
in a heavy gateway that 
the frame, 


The upper cutterhead is supported 
is adjustable 
across and has also an out- 
side bearing support that is mounted ona 
The 


lower cutterhead is supported in a frame 


heavy stand secured to the frame. 


that is vertically and laterally adjustable 
Throat-plates, 





independent of the bed. 





NEW 


provision for taking up wear, and it is 
raised and lowered by means of ing 
screws working on ball bearings, two in- 
side the frame and one outside supporting 
the bed at the front and rendering it easy 
of adjustment. When set to any required 
position it is clamped securely by a lever 
in An adjustable throat-piece is 
located beneath the main cutterhead to 


front. 


admit of working cutters the full thickness 


att 


chip-breaker for outside side-head is adjust- 
able in conjunction with the fence after the 
cut, across the bed by means of a hand 
wheel and screw. An improved weighting 
devices insures a uniform pressure on the 
material, The pressure bar over the lower 
head is adjustable in all directions and can 
be swung back out of the way for access to it. 
The swinging pressure bonnet in front of 
the upper head and the pressure bar after it 
are both adjustable to and from the cut and 
hold the material firmly to the bed. 
Feeding mechanism consists of four rolls, 
two above the bed and two in it, all driven 
by a powerful system of expansion gearing. 
The upper rolls are mounted in swinging 
frames and always raise parallel with the 
bed, and are weighted to secure uniform 
pressure, The roll shafts are large in di- 
ameter and have outside bearings which 
are readily removed for changing the rolls. 
Four speeds of feed are provided, viz, ten, 
sixteen, twenty-four and thirty-six feet per 
minute. 
The 


ten, twelve and fourteen inches wide, and 


machine is in three sizes to work 
be 
obtained from the makers, J. A. Fay & Co., 
270 to 290 West Front street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


further information regarding it can 


New Screw Machine. 


A turret-head screw machine with auto- 
matic revolving turret and Parkhurst rod 
feed, with hole through plunger large 
enough to take one-and-one-quarter.inch 
stock, is illustrated herewith. The spindle 
is of forged crucible steel, running in bronze 
boxes, having provision for taking up wear. 
There are taper gibs on the turret slide for 


taking up wear and preserving al‘gnment, 





and the turret has a hard steel index ring. 








TURRET-HEAD SCREW MACHINE, 


adjustable to and from the cut, are located | 
in the table each side of the head. 
Side-cutting spindles and heads are sup- 

ported on the bed in such a manner that | 
the pull of the belts is against the framing. 
They are adjustable vertically, laterally 
and angularly, and locking devices both at 
top and bottom hold them rigidly in proper 
position. An adjustable step on the hang- 
ers takes up end play that may occur. The 





Pump, oil-pan, etc., accompany the machine, 


| which is made by the Lodge & Davis Ma- 


chine Tool Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AT the recent annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce, of Nashville, Tenn., 
the fact was developed that 1603 railroad 
tickets given merchants in territory tribu- 


| tary to the city had resulted in their buying 
| $192,179 worth of goods, an average of 
about $120 per ticket. 
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LUMBER. 


[A complete record of new mills and building 
operations in the South will be found in the Con- 
struction Department, on pages 214.] 


Lumber Directory. 


Readers of the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD who 
may be in the market for lumber of any descrip- 
tion are recommended to the directory of South- 
ern lumber manufacturers and dealers which 


appears among the advertising pages. 


Revival in Southern Lumber Interests. 





It is a noteworthy feature of the situation | 
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4-4 edge box or rough wide..... 7 00@ 8 oo 
4-4 “ fordin’ y widths) 7 00@ 750 
44 - “ (marrow)........ 6 00@ 7 00 
4-4 12-inch ™ “‘sesenees «s+ IO 50@ II 50 
narrow edge...... + 600@ 7 00 
WIGS e cccccccccccce eccccecccsccece Z co@ 8 00 
SE BIO-IMCH.o occ cccccsce-cosccccccces 25@ 9 25 
| Small joists, 24—12,14 and 16long. 8 50@ 9 50 
| Large joists, 3—16 long and up..... 2 00@ 10 00 
| Scantling, 2x3—16 and up.......... 50@ 9 00 
WHITE PINE. 
ist and 2d clear, 4-4, oy water 48 00@ 50 00 
d clear, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 and 8-4.. 43 00@ 44 00 
yood edge c CUDS. .cccccccccccccccces 14 00@ 15 00 
Ged GOSS oo 00e vccccccccccccccceess 16 00o@ 17 00 
CYPRESS 
6-40B, RO. Becccccccccccseccocecceces 20 21 50 
4-4K6, NO. 2...000ceeeee 14 15 50 
4-4x6, 16 feet, dene Coccccccoce 12 13 00 
4-4K6, TOUGH. 0.00: ccccccccccescesers 9 9 50 
4-4 Tough edge......sseeses osscecee @ 9 50 
1-4 edge, Zoccccccces cocces sees 18 50@ 19 50 
(-4 BOO. Bosse coves cvececs coe 8 13 00 
Gulf, 4-4, Nos. 1 and 2....seeeeeees 28 30 50 
Gulf, 6-4, NoS. 1 and 2......ee-eeees 31 32 50 


in the South that the first announced revival 


of the lumber business this year occurred 
that 
revival this year. 


the hardwoods have been in good demand 


in section; 


Yellow pine, cypress and 
since last winter. The yellow-pine busi- 
ness, which had been extremely depressed 
since 1893. 
eight months as to put every idle mill in 
motion, of lumber 
could not be turned out rapidly enough to 


has swelled so large 


and much the time 
meet the demand, and many operators hav- 
ing constantly been behindhand with their 
With 


come advanced prices, which have enabled 


orders. this swollen demand has 
the mill operators to make profits in saw- 
ing, whereas before they did well if they 
avoided loss. Kevived prosperity through- 
out the South should create a local demand 
for lumber such as has never before been 
This will enable mill operators 


their low-grade stock in the 


witnessed, 
to 
form of building material, and thus appre- 


work off 
ciably add to their profits. As has been 
said, revived prosperity in the South will 


promote immigration, and of a class of 
people who will want to build houses and 
make improvements. This will reflect back 
on the Southern lumber business greatly to 
its advantage. The 


are that a good time is coming to the South, 


strong probabilities 
in which the lumber trade will abundantly 
share.—Northwestern L umberman. 


LUMBER MARKET REVIEWS. 


Baltimore. 


OFFICK MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD, { 
BALTIMORE, October 31. 


A slight change for the better is indi- 
cated throughout the local lumber market, 
and during the week under review the de- 
mand has been fairly active for certain ma- 
terial. Receipts still continue light, and 
in air-dried yellow pine stocks are not as 
well assorted, while certain grades and 
dimensions are scarce. 
good inquiry for flooring grades, and plan- 
ing mills freely. 
Kiln-dried North Carolina yellow pine has 
been selling better, with considerable de- 


There isa 


are purchasing more 


mand from out-of-town buyers. 
fair inquiry for white pine, and the market 
is steady, with stocks well assorted and 
ample for the demand, Cypress is selling 
generally light 
The volume of business in 


better, with stocks and 


values firm. 
hardwoods has shown some expansion, and 


local buyers have been in the market, while | 


the inquiries from out of town have been 
more numerous, 
doing in the export line, and advices from 
European markets give very little encour- 
agement to shippers. The various planing 
mills, box factories and other woodworking 
establishments report business as quiet, but 
all are running, and there seems to be the 
usual amount of activity, although prices 
are very low and the margin of profit 


narrow. 


The following list represents the prices | 


current at this date 


{The quotations for yellow pine are for cargo 
lots, and for all hardwoods the figures indicate 
values for choice car lots.] 

VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 





5-4x10 No. 2, kiln dried eeseccesene + $16 00@ 18 00 
5-4x12 No.2, “ 17 50@ 18 50 
4-4x10 No.1, “ ” een sees 16 50@ 17 50 
4-4x12 No.1, “ ns 00@ 17 50 
4-4 narrow edge, No. aD kiln p=. 13 50@ 14 50 
4-4 wide edge, ™ - 18 00@ 19 00 
6-4x10 and 12, 7 2 23 00@ 24 00 
4-4 No. 1 edge flooring, air dried... 13 00@ 14 00 
4-4 No. 2 edge flooring, “ - 10 00@ 11 50 
4-4 No.1 12-inch stock, *‘ = 14 50@ 15 50 

-4No.2 “ TIT TTT TTT Te 12 00@ 13 00 


one might say the only | 


within | 





There has been a | 


HARDWOODS. 
Walnut. 






5-8, Nos. 1 and 2 


1-4, Nos. 1 oo Seoccccee eecees eceees 
§-4, 6-4 and B-4.....600 e000. 

— stuff, "hens of heart 
CURD cocecccvccececce eecece 


Cabinet, white and m. "Souther, 
plain- -sawed and good, tand 2, 8 
inches and up, 12 to 16 feet long, 








TETITITITITIL TTT TT TTT Tee 29 00@ 33 00 
duartered white, Western, 1 and 2 
quality, all figured, 6 inches and 
_u WEED, SGocrccccrcccccescescce » 53 00@ 55 50 
CETB.ccccccccvces coscscccecses sseee IO CO@ I5 00 
Poplar. 
cress 24 50@ 25 50 
28 00@ 30 00 
32 $0@ 33 50 
13 00@ 16 00 
SHINGLES. 
Cypress, No. 1 hearts, sawed, 6x20. 7 25@ 7 75 
No. 1 saps, sawed, 6x20..... 2.650055 5 50@ 650 
No. 1 hearts, shaved, 6x20.......... 650@ 7 50 
No. 1 saps, shaved, 6x20............ 5§ 25@ 5 50 
LATHS. 
White pine....... socevseesees sseeee 2 70@ 275 
Spruce...... ° oes on 215@ 225 
"OT Bsc ccccccsccvccececse ceceses 215s@ 2 25 


Norfolk. 
| From our own Correspondent.] 
NoRFOLK, VA., October 28. 
The situation here in nearly all depart- 
ments of the lumber industry has under- 


gone some change during the present 
month, and the general drought throughout 
the lumber-producing section has cut off 
supplies somewhat. The present demand, 
while not active, is steady, and, with stocks 


| not excessive, prices have shown a decided 


At a meeting of the 
Carolina Lumber Co., held here 
the situation was 
thoroughly discussed, and it was decided 
that the reports as furnished showed stocks 
of lumber to be of moderate proportions. 
Millmen show more disposition to co-ope- 
rate with each other, as by so doing the 
market is materially strengthened. Under 
all present conditions the market is in 
much better shape, while the demand is 
regular and improving generally. The in- 
quiry is more general, and nearly all 
grades of lumber enter into transactions, 
Box lumber and flooring grades are selling 
well, while the stock of the former is well 
assorted. Planing mills are generally bet- 
ter supplied with orders, and report trade 
as in fact, all 
establishments are doing a fair business, 
and report prices as somewhat better than 


tendency to advance. 
North 
about two weeks ago, 


improving; woodworking 





There is still very little | 


they were at the corresponding date Ast 
year, Mr, Samuel P. Borum, secretary of 
| the Chamber of Commerce, reports the re- 
| ceipts of wood and its products for Sep- 
25,631,865 
feet; logs, 10,289,441 feet; staves, 173,535 
| M; shingles, 3,249,159 M; railroad ties, 
8775 M. The market for freights is steady, 
with a fair offering of tonnage at $2 25 to 
| New York and sound ports, one-fifth off 
| for dressed lumber. 


| tember as follows: Lumber, 


Charleston. 
{From our own Correspondent. ] 
CHARLESTON, S. C., October 28. 
The week under review has shown a 
better volume of business in nearly every 
avenue of the lumber trade of this port. 
The demand is quite active from domestic 
ports, while there is also a better inquiry 
from foreign sources. In crossties there is 
| considerable activity, and in this particular 
department business is enlarging consider- 
ably. Atall milling points advices continue 
| very favorable, and stocks are generally 
well assorted and sufficient for the current 
demand. At Georgetown and other points 
adjacent to this city business is active, and 
mills have generally all they can do to 





supply orders promptly. Prices continue 
very steady, but are not quotably higher, 
and with an urgent demand would likely 
advance. For all choice grades of lumber 
the inquiry is good, and prices are well 
maintained, the list closing as follows: 
Merchantable lumber, $14 to $15 for city- 
sawed, $12 to $14 for railroad; square and 
sound, $9 to $13 for railroad, $8 to $11 for 
raft; dock timber, $4.50 to $6.50; shipping, 
$8.5oto $10.50. There is a good demand for 
shingles, and prices are firm at $5 to $7 per 
thousand. The clearances during the week 
were as follows: For New York, schooners 
Clara A. Phinney, 425,000 feet of lumber; 
Geo. W. Clyde, 250,000 feet of lumber, two 
cars of poles and 904 oak ties; Nancy 
Smith, 308,000 feet of lumber; Bessie Whit- 
ing, 432,000 feet of lumber; Lina C. Ka- 
minski, 320,000 feet of lumber, and by steam- 
ers 59,000 feet of lumber. The schooner 
Vanleer Black cleared for Baltimore with 
450,000 feet of lumber, and Charles Linthi- 
cum from Georgetown for Baltimore with a 
full cargo of cypress lumber and shingles. 
Among the foreign shipments the steamship 
Jaederen cleared for Porto Rico with 150,- 
000 feet of lumber and other cargo. The 
total clearances from this port from Sep- 
tember 1 to October 25, inclusive, amount 
te 12,770,200 feet coastwise and 572,000 
feet foreign, against 8,477,883 feet coast- 
wise and 137,000 feet foreign in 1894-95. 
The only charter reported in New York 
during the week was a schooner, 254 tons, 
from Georgetown, S. C., to a Sound port 


at $4.75 
Savannah, 


[From our own Correspondent.] 
SAVANNAH, GA., October 28. 

The general market for all grades of 

lumber continues to improve, and the de- 

the current month has been 

Manufacturers 


mand during 
more and 
others engaged in the lumber industry look 


forward to considerable 


pronounced, 
business during 
the next three months, as the situation at 
all lumber points in Southern Georgia is 
more satisfactory. 
ties and in staves continues to improve, 
and the demand both domestic and foreign 
is quite active. For the better grades of 
lumber prices begin to show a hardening 
tendency, and as stocks are not excessive, 
while the demand 
likely to appreciate in the near future. 
The market last week closed firm at the 
following quotations: Ordinary sizes, $11 
to $12; difficult sizes, $13 to $18; flooring 
boards, $15 to $22; shipstuffs, $16.50 to $20, 
and sawn ties, $10. Among the shipments 
of lumber during the past week are in- 
cluded the following: Steamship City of 
Augusta for New York with 52,619 feet of 
pitch-pine lumber and 81,250 shingles, and 
the steamship City of Birmingham for the 
same port with 108,953 feet of lumber and 
other merchandise; the steamer Chatta- 
hoochee cleared for Boston with 103,698 
feet of lumber, one car of staves and other 
cargo; steamship Berkshire cleared 
Baltimore with 59,617 feet of lumber; the 
schooner Mary F. Godfrey sailed for Balti- 
more on the 26th inst. with 338,505 feet of 
pitch-pine lumber, and steamer D. H. Mil- 
ler for Baltimore with 82,203 feet. In the 
freight market rates continue firm for 
domestic ports, while foreign freights are 
nominally steady. The rates from this 
and nearby Georgia ports are quoted at 
$4.25 to $5.50 for a range including Balti- 
more and Portland, Me. Railroad ties, 
basis forty-four feet, are quoted at 16 cents. 
Timber rates are generally 50 cents to $1 
higher than lumber rates. Steamer rates 
to New York and Philadelphia are quoted 
at $7, to Boston $8 and Baltimore $5. The 
charters reported from this vicinity during 
the past week are as follows: 
354 tons, from Brunswick to New York at 
$4.50; a schooner, 463 tons, from Darien, 
Ga., to Philadelphia at $4 25, and a bark, 
600 tons, from Brunswick to Rio Janeiro at 
$14.50, $2 form. 


The business in cross- 


improves, values are 


for 


A schooner, 


| 


| 





Mobile. 


[From our own Correspondent. ] 
MosILE, ALA., October 28. 
An active market has ruled during the 
past week in both lumber and timber, and 
at the moment there is considerable busi- 
ness doing, while the demand is generally 
improving. of are 
coming to hand from Central and South 
and several 


A number inquiries 


America and the West Indies, 
now being shipped 
The 
and 


cargoes of lumber are 


for South American ports. timber 
regular 
shipments are being made weekly. The 


advices from Europe in regard to timber 


market is slightly improved, 


are somewhat more favorable, and the 
probability is that considerable will go 
forward during the next three months. 


Hewn timber in the local market is quoted 
at 10 to 11 cents on basis of 100 cubic feet, 
For 
December deliveries and by contract 12 


average Br good. November and 
£ g 


cents is offered. Hlewn oak is quoted at 
18 to 20 cents per cubic foot. 
to average 
contract, 12 cents per foot. 


when placed upon the market, is quoted at 


Hewn poplar, 


by 
Sawn timber, 


twenty-two inches width 


10 to 12% cents per cubic foot, basis of 
forty cubic feet average, contracting at 1013 
to 12 cents, 
fair at 5 
average. 


The demand for cypress is 
to g cents per cubic foot, according 
to The for 


limited, and is quoted at 20 to 30 cents per 


demand cedar is 


cubic foot. The shipments during the past 
week were as follows: Bark Garfield for 


London, England, with 30,998 cubic feet 
of sawn timber and 107,397 superficial feet 
of lumber. The bark Corina cleared for 
Buenos Ayres with 290,152 feet of lumber, 
Montevideo, South 
the 


Cuba, 


and bark Skoda for 
steamer 
Haugesund with 
97,375 feet of lumber, and for Manzanillo, 
Cuba, with 223,729 feet. 
Blomidon sailed for Port au Prince, Hayti, 


America, with 580,000 feet; 


for Cienfuegos, 
The schooner 
with 145,852 feet of lumber. Other ship- 

45,95 I 


ments to 400,000 feet. 
The total shipments of lumber from this 


amounted about 


port since September I amount to §,597,90I 
The 
total exports of pine timber since September 


feet, against 7,465,596 feet last year. 


of hewn 
and 437,260 cubic feet of The total 
exports in cubic feet of hewn oak were 
44 462, ash 
2234, cypress 
19,C72, creosoted timber 3870, crossties 846, 
The 
charters reported in New York during the 


I amount to 265,152 cubic feet 
Sawn. 


white wood 1108, poplar 681, 


cedar 18,827, gum 5412, 


shingles 199,500 and oak staves 2400 


week were: A schooner, 329 tons, from 
Moss Point to New York, $6.39!'; and 
towage, and a schooner, 647 tons, from 


Pensacola to New Ilaven at $6, option of 


New York at $5 85. 


New Orleans. 
-[From our own Correspondent.] 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., October 26. 
The stability of the lumber market in 
this section is a notable feature of trade, 
and throughout the State 
points in Texas and Mississippi the indica- 


and adjacent 
tions point to an expansion in the volume 
of ’usiness during the next three months. 
Prices for both yellow pine and cypress 
continue to harden, and the demand is ac- 
tive, while mills are sometimes pressed to 
fill orders promptly. 
ers hold their regular monthly meetings, 
their business well in 


Cypress manufactur- 
and have, asa rule, 
hand, [t is stated that stocks of dry cypress 
lumber in the Gulf district will not aggre- 
gate 15,000,000 feet, and this has had the 
effect of advancing prices, although at the 
last meeting of cypress men it was decided 
that no advance should be made at present, 
as prices were very firm and well main- 
tained. Cypress shingle stocks on the Gulf 
coast are said to be only 41,000,000 of all 
grades, and, under a brisk demand, prices 
at the last meeting in this city were ad- 
vanced 25 cents on the thousand. A long 
schedule was made out, fixing the rates 
from different points so that there would be 
no discrimination in favor of any mill in 
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any particular locality. In yellow pine the 
situation is regarded as very satisfactory 
throughout the Southwest, and mills are 
generally busy on car-sill timber and 
yard-stock orders. There is also a fair ex- 
port demand for both lumber and timber, 
which is prevalant in the Gulf district. 
There isa good building demand in this 
city, and a number of improvements are 
going forward which will absorb a large 
quantity of material. It is stated that the 
new St. Charles Hotel will be completed by 
the first of the new year. The Pickwick 
Club building is now being erected, the 
permit having been issued some days ago. 
A number of dwellings are in 
erection, and the improvements in levees 
and public parks will furnish work for a 
number of mechanics during the winter 
months. The terminal facilities established 
at Port Chalmette by the New Orleans & 
Western Railroad were inspected on Satur- 
day by a number of interested parties. 
The work of construction is being rapidly 
pushed to completion, and the building 


course of 


operations of Messrs. Bowles & Dearborn | 


are on a very extensive scale. The wharf 
when completed will be the largest in this 
locality, and in the general plan of improve- 
ments contemplated is included an immense 
elevator which is to have a capacity of 
5,000,000 bushels of grain. A cotton press 
and warehouses will be erected on the 
wharf and elsewhere, while a hotel to cost 
$150,000 will be built. The sewerage sys- 
tem of this city is being pushed forward, 
which when completed will give the city 
thorough drainage, costing when finished 
about $3,000,000. The demand from North- 
ern millmen for timber lands is increasing, 
and a number are looking for locations with 
a view of removing their plants to a more 
remunerative field of operations. 


Beaumont. 
[From our own Correspondent. ] 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS, October 26. 


During the past week there has been a | 


in the demand both for 
Orders are 


notable increase 
dressed lumber and yard stocks. 
more numerous, and prices are firm and 
well maintained throughout the general 
list of values. Some good timber bills have 
been received during the week, and sawing 
orders, while not so plentiful, furnish busi- 
ness enough at the moment, and, with those 
out for bids, are sufficient to denote an im- 
provement in this line in the near future. 
The Journal, in reviewing the lumber mar- 
ket, says: ‘‘The demand from dealers for 
the week just ending was in excess of that 
of the previous week, and orders came in 
from all ordinary trading points in Texas, 
For the past month or so business with 
dealers has been pretty well restricted to 
isolated areas—the demand was from spots 
—but there seems now to be a general 


awakening and business is coming in from | 
all points.” Advices from Mexico point | New Orleans for the week ending October 


to preparations for extensive railroad build- 
ing and construction may begin shortly. 
In that event there will likely be a good 
demand for crossties and timbers from this 
section, which generally furnishes material 
for Mexican railroads. The shingle mar- 
ket is unchanged, and the recent advance 
in prices has not affected the demand. 
The situation at Orange remains unchanged, 
and the market continues fairly active, 
with a good run of house bills during the 
week, 
ceipt of good orders, and report trade as 
satisfactory, and, with a good stock of well- 
assorted grades of lumber, is prepared for 
an extensive trade. The Galveston News, 
in reviewing the Orange market, says: ‘‘It 
may be said that more house bills came to 
hand within the last few days than were 
expected, though it is about time they were 
setting this way, for cotton has been on the 
market long enough for its effect on the 
lumber yards in the central and eastern 
part of the State to begin to be sharply felt, 
and it is not improbable that a good coun- 





| for export. 


| the Mechanics, Dealers & Lumbermen’s 
| Exchange, were 2,019,000 feet, and the 
‘total receipts since September 1 were 23,- 


| Wagener, manufacturers of doors, blinds 
| sonville last week and is prospecting for a 


The Bancroft Lumber Co. is in re- | 


try trade may grow out of this start.” The 
export trade continues active, and at Sabine 
Pass the shipments are increasing very per- 
ceptibly. 


Lumber Notes. 


Tue pencil factory at Lewisburg, Tenn., 
is now running on full time, under the 
supervision of Mr. D. D. Jones, of Mur- 
freesboro. 

THE Hixon-Rodburn Lumber Co. has a 
number of men at work on a branch line of 
railroad, which will extend from its mills 
at Rodburn, Ky., to Pine Cove Springs. 





THE steam saw, planing and stave mills 
of Day & Smith, at Douglass, Ga., were 
destroyed by fire on the 21st ult. The 
total loss is estimated at over $3000, with 
no insurance. 

THE saw-mill plant of J. H. Summers & 
Bro., near Nacogdoches, Texas, has been 
removed to within three miles of that place 
into a large pinery, and has just com- 
menced sawing. 

THE three-masted schooner Percy & 
Lillie, which has been loading lumber 
from the Drew Lumber Co, at Fernandina, 
Fla., sailed on the 26th ult. with 350,000 
feet for New York. 

THE Josserand Lumber Co., of Josse- 
rand, Trinity county, Texas, was chartered 
last week; capital stock $100,000, The in- 
| corporators are Peter Josserand, J. H. 
| Meek and Frank A. Josserand. 

Messrs. JOHN AND ALBERT FLADING, 

N. W. Pogue and others, of Wheeling, W. 

Va., have purchased the old Exley planing- 

mill property in Martin’s Ferry, Ohio, for 
| $4200, and will operate the plant. 


THE receipts of lumber and products of 
| wood at the port of Norfolk for the month 
of September were as follows: Lumber, 
25,631,865 feet; logs, 10,289 441 feet; staves, 
173,535; shingles, 3,249,519, and railroad 
| ties, 8775. 
| THE plant of the Cate Lumber Co., at 
Hammond, La., valued $25,000, was burned 
on 25th ult. The entire plant, including 
the saw mill, planing mill, dry kiln and 
lumber-yard, were destroyed. There was 
no insurance. 

Mr. JOHN PAUL and others, of La Crosse, 
Wis., prominent lumbermen and capitalists, 
who own more than 250,000 acres of timber 
land near Fernandina, visited that city last 
week for the purpose of selecting and pur- 
chasing a site for a big saw mill. 


Mr. C. J. DuNDAs, who operates a hard- 
wood plant in Madison, N. C., was in 
Roanoke, Va., last week prospecting with 
a view of locating in that city. Mr. Dundas 
is a large manufacturer of spokes, rims, 
handles and various small articles in wood 


THE receipts of lumber at the port of 


25, as reported by Secretary Dirmeyer, of 


895,000 feet, against 17,008,224 feet for the 
corresponding period last year. 


Mr. SELDEN, of the firm of Selden & Van 
and sash, of Rome, N. Y., arrived in Jack- 


location for his plant, which will be moved 
to Florida. Mr. Selden has Palatka and 
Jacksonville both under consideration, and 
will select one of the two places. 


THE saw, shingle and planing mills, 
owned and operated by J. L. Kelly & Co., 
and located at Newnan’s Lake, near 
Windsor, Fla, were burned on the 21st 
ult. All of the machinery was destroyed, 
together with 200,000 orange boxes and a 
quantity of lumber and shingles. The 
loss is placed at $15,000, with no insurance. 


Ir is stated that an agent of the Carter 


sent to Waycross, Ga., to select in that | To Promote Industries, 
section a suitable location for a branch 
factory. The company is an extensive 
manufacturer of tubs, and, on account of | 
the abundance of cypress timber, it will 
likely select Waycross or Camp Cornelia, 


on the Okefenokee swamp. 





Business men at Jackson, Miss., have 
decided to form a company to secure new 
industries and to promote those now in 
operation in that city. The plan is to start 


a co-operative and improvement company 





on the following basis : 

THE lumber plant of Jesse Thompson & 
Co., of Augusta, Ga., including their plan- 
ing and lumber mill dry-kiln and | 


The maximum amount of stock will be 
thousands of feet of lumber, were burned on | 

| 

| 


1000 shares, each share to be valued at $100; 
and no person to be allowed to hold more than 
twenty shares; shares to be paid for in 
monthly instalments of $1 each, the money 


to be paid into one of the city banks as a 


the 25th ult. The plant was valued at §50,- 
ooo, while the insurance covers scarcely 
one-third, being only $15,000. The firm 
will erect an office at once, and business 


depository, to be selected by a majority of 
| the shareholders; payments on shares to be 
will be resumed as soon as possible. 


Messrs. W. & Co., of Moss 
Point, Miss., large manufacturers of yellow- | 
pine lumber, closed a trade last week for a | paid; the bank will collect and report 
new planing mill, machinery and dry-kiln, le The 
to be erected shortly. The L. M. Dantzler | money thus paid in shall not be drawn out 
Lumber Co. is also erecting another large | 
dry-kiln at Moss Point in place of the one 
destroyed last year, and the Pascagoula 
Lumber Co. will also erect a planing mill. 


| made on the first or the tifth of each month, 
Each stockholder will have a receipt-book, 
in which the bank will receipt for all dues 


DENNY 


| monthly to the board of directors, 


except upon loans or investments authorized 
by the board of directors. The loans are 
to be made only to manufacturing or im- 
provement companies upon approved secur- 
| ity. 

Ir is stated that a deal has been closed | 434 exceed 4 per cent. 
at Sparks, Ga., by Capt. D. C. Bacon, 
president of the Atlanta Lumber Co., in 
which that company purchases of Capt. C. 
H. Beckwith nine miles of tram road, loco- 
motive engine, saw mill and appurtenances 
thereto at a cost of about $7500. The At- |may be made by a majority vote of the 
lanta Lumber Co. proposes to put new rails | 
on the road and extend it to Moultrie, in 
Colquitt county. 


Rate of interest to be charged shall 
No loan shall be 
made except by a two-thirds vote of the 
of 


consist of 


board directors. The directory shall 


not less than seven nor more 


than eleven directors, Subscription to the 


capital stock of manufacturing companies 


shareholders. 

The plan embraces several practical feat- 
ures, among them the loaning of capital at 

AMONG the shipments of lumber last 
week from the port of Prunswick, Ga., the 
following vessels are reported: Schooner 
Rebecca F. Lamdin with 360,000 feet of 
lumber, and American schooner Francis C. 
Yarnell with 404,000 feet, both for Provi- 
dence, R. I.; schooner Harold C. Beecher | the production of meat and dairy products 
with 294,000 feet for Norwich, Conn., and | js set forth in a letter from 


: , : . Mr. E. T. Mc- 
schooner Fannie L. Child with 325,000 feet | Carty, who is manager of the colony which 
of lumber for Fall River. 


Mr. JAMES R. WALSH, 
Mich., has arranged for the location of a 
large planing mill and wood working es- 
tablishment at Jacksonville, Fla. The firm 
will be known as the Michigan Lumber & 
The planing mill will 


a low rate of interest, and the MANUFAC- 
rURERS’ RECORD trusts that the company 





will accomplish its object. 





Cattle-Raising in Florida. 


The desirability of Florida as a State for 


Bia , /<. 0 
| is making such a success at White City, 
| Fla. 

“It is now thoroughly settled that di- 


of Saginaw, Mr. McCarty writes as follows 





versity of industries is the safe policy for 
Floridians to pursue. We must produce 


| our own and breadstuffs, 


| Prominent among the necessities are beef, 


staples, food 


Manufacturing Co. 
be established first, and the remainder of | 
the plant as necessities require. The mill | a large part of the food of humanity. 
buiiding will be 71.4x123.8 feet in size, 
with a lantern roof. 
feet, will also be erected, and also an office 
building. Cypress lumber will be worked 


milk, butter and cheese. These constitute 
They 
| are all the products of the cow in some 
| form. It follows, therefore, that we in 
| South 


quaintance with this animal of manifold 


A boiler-house, 45x70 
Florida must cultivate a closer ac- 


usefulness. ‘That this should have been so 


almost exclusively in the mill. 
: ; long neglected is surprising. We have a 
THE Chamber of Commerce of Fernan- 


dina, Fla., held an important meeting on 
the 25th ult., and among the topics under 
consideration was the possible location of a 
big saw mill in that city by the John Paul 
Lumber Co., of Wisconsin. The work of | 
the committee which met Mr. Paul and his 

| 

| 


| climate where no shelter is needed during 
| the entire year, where the range is unlim- 
| ited, and where the laws guarantee protec- 
| tion to the cattle business, 

‘Stock and range cattle are remarkably 
cheap, and they require only grading up to 
: é largely enhance their value. This is very 
associates was approved, and the committee 


. oe oe easily and cheaply accomplished. The in- 
was continued, with instructions to ascer- oi 
: troduction of a few choice males of good 
tain what was needed to be done to secure . . ; 
2 : : ; - | beef and milk-producing strains would 
the mill. This committee consists of F. | Agee 
work a revolution in the appearance and 


W. Hoyt, N. B. Borden and P. W. Kelly. | 
The mill is to have a capacity of 100,000 : f re 

f dail ila be j a | has been done with gratifying success and 
SOS Campy as The REE, 0 Be shereeEES | protit in some parts of the State. 

shortly to 300,000 feet. 


This 


value of our cattle in a few years, 


‘‘Lower Brevard county has thousands of 
BusINnEss at Jacksonville, Fla., is still 
very active in lumber, and a number of | taking, and so surrounded by rivers as to 
vessels are loading for domestic and foreign | be practically fenced by nature. The ter- 
ports. Among the clearances during the 


| 
acres of the choicest pasturage free for the 


ritory adjacent to White City, on the St. 








past week the following vessels are reported: | Lucie river, is of this character, 
Steamship Seminole for New York with 
300,000 feet of yellow pine, 4000 crossties 
and 2700 bundles of shingles; schooner 
Grace B. Bradley for New York with 375,- 
000 feet of yellow pine; steamship Chero- 
kee fur New York with 350,000 feet of 
lumber and other cargo; schooner II. S. able. The writer is thoroughly convinced 
Lanfair for Baltimore with 239,000 feet of that as a field for investment the cattle 
yellow pine; schooner Martin C. Ebel for | business of South Brevard will well repay 
Philadelphia with 342,000 feet of lumber. | investigation and fully justify the impres- 
The schooner Robert W. Dasey arrived sions that have grown upon him during the 
from Palatka last week with 250,000 feet of | ar 7 sone ies F 

; r. McCarty’s views could be applied 
cypress lumber, and loaded 335,000 feet, 


“In a country requiring so much chem- 
ical fertilizer the manure produced by cat- 
tle has an especial value. The conversion 
of our boundless supply of native grass 
into a source of fertility is not to be de- 


spised. Hides and bones are also valu- 





Package Co., of Belmont, N. Y., has been 


| with equal force to many other portions of 
clearing for New York on the 2gth ult. the South, 
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HE MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 
T seeks to verify every item re- 
ported in its Construction 
a full 


Depart- 


ment by investigation and 
complete correspondence with every- 
one interested. But it is often im- 
possible to do this before the item 
must be printed, or else lose its value 
as news. In such cases the state- 
ments are always made as **‘rumored” 
or “‘reported,” and not as positive 
items of news. If our readers will 
note these points they will see the 
necessity of the discrimination, and 
they wlll avold accepting as a cer- 
tainty 


state are ‘‘reports” or ‘*rumors” only. 


matters that we explicitly 


We are always glad to have our 


attention called to any errors that 


may occur, 


*Means machinery, proposals or supplies are 
wanted, particulars of which will be found under 
he head of “Machinery Wanted.” 

4&@ In correspondence relating to matters re- 
ported in this paper, it will be of advantage to 
all concerned if it is stated that the information 
was gained from the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 


ALABAMA, 

Bessemer — Cotton Mill.—A movement for a 
$25,000 cotton mill has been inaugurated by James 
A. Hard and others 

Eufaula—Cotton Mills.—The Eufaula and the 
Chewalla Cotton Mill companies are said to talk 
of building additional mills. 

Florence—Furnace.—The North Alabama fur- 
nace will be sold within thirty days, and it is 
understood that it will be relined and blown in. 


Florence—Furnace.—The Philadelphia furnace, 
it is rumored, will be put in blast. 

Fort Payne—Furnace.—H. F. De Bardeleben, of 
Birmingham, has completed purchase of the 
second furnace at Fort Payne. 

Montgomery—Cotton Mill.—The People’s Cotton 
Factory, lately reported, has been formally or- 
ganized; Jacob Grell, president; capital stock 
$100,000, 

Oxmoor—Furnace.—The Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. will blow in Oxmoor furnace this 
week; daily capacity, 200 tons of pig iron. 


ARKANSAS. 

Newport—Teleph System.—The Southwestern 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. will establish a tele- 
phone exchange. Address A. L. Adams, superin- 
tendent, Little Rock. 





FLORIDA. 
Fernandina—Lumber Piant.—John 
Crosse, Wis., will erect lumber plant 
t'mber on a 250,000-acre tract in Florida. 


Paul, of La 
to cut 


Fernandina—Tannery.—S. F. Gray, R, L. Brown- 
field and others, of Milwaukee, Wis., contemplate 
locating a tannery. 

Tampa—Saw Mill, etc.—The Ybor City Manu- 
facturing Co. has been organized with a capital 
of $20,000 to operate a saw mill and novelty works; 
Henry L. Crane, president, and Syd B. Sturdi- 
vant, general manager. * 

Windsor—Lumber Plant.—J. L. Kelly & Co. will 
rebuild their burned lumber plant. 


GEORGIA, 

Barnesville—Knitting Mill.—A company contem- 
plates establishing knitting mill of twenty or 
thirty machines to manufacture 2000 dozen pairs 
of hose daily. J.W. Hanson can give information. 

Eatonton—Cotton Gin.—C. D. Leonard will re- 
build his cotton gin.* 

Moultrie—Woodworking Plant.—J. B. Norman, Jr., 
K. W. Horne and others have incorporated the 
Colquitt County Cooperage Co., capitalized at 
$5000, with privilege of increasing to $20,000. A 
factory is to be located for the manufacture of 
tubs, buckets, barrels, etc. 

Thomasville—-Hosiery Mill.-- The Southern Hosiery 
Co. will organize a new company to enlarge its 
mills.* 

KENTUCKY. 

Faimouth—Water Works.—P. H. Porter & Co., of 
Louisville, will make surveys and prepare plans 
and specifications for a system of water works. 








High Bridge—Lock Contract.—Contract for erec- 
tion of the $65,000 lock has been let to M. P. Gray, 
of Frankfort, Ky. 

Jackson—Oill Wells.—John Onsel, of Bradford, 
Pa., has leased oil-bearing land in Breathitt and 
Floyd counties and will develop. 

Louisville—Soap Factory.—The Louisville Soap 
Co. has been organized with J. P. Curd, president; 
D. M. Wood, vice-president, and W. A. Baker, 
secretary, to establish a soap factory. 

Louisville—Piow Works.—The Brinley, Mills & 
Hardy Plow Co. will at once repair fire damages 
to its plant and resume operations. 

Louisville—Distillery.— Rosenfeld Bros , of Chi- 
cago, have bought the Old Kentucky Distilling 
Co.'s plant for $100,000. 

Pineville—Coal Mines, etc.—The Pineville Coal 
& Coke Co. has started up its coal mines with 200 
men at work, and will put 100 coke ovens in blast. 


LOUISIANA, 

Abbeville—Sugar Refinery.—). H. Putnam is cred- 
ited with saying that the Rose Hill Planting & 
Refining Co, will be organized to erect a sugar 
refinery. 

Algiers—Water Works.—W. T. Hardie, W. P. 
Nicholls and others have formed the Algiers 
Water Works Co. to construct a system at a cost 
of $200,000. 

New Orleans—Rice Mill.—The National Rice 
Milling Co. will erect a new plant. 

Plain Dealing—Dry-kilns.—The Antrim Lumber 
Co. has rebuilt its burned dry-kilns, 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore—Gun Factory.—A company is forming 
to manufacture a new hammerless gun invented 
by Ansley H. Fox. 

Baltimore—Machine Shop.—Henry Brauns will 
prepare plans for a repair shop 200 feet square, 
two stories high, for the Baltimore Traction Co. 

Conowingo—Electric Plant.—James H. Harlow, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., will prepare plans and specifica- 
tions for a water-power electric plant for the Sus- 
quehanna River Electric Co. It is expected that 
bids for the construction of the hydraulic work 
will be wanted in about thirty days. 

Cumberland—Shoe Factory.—The Cecil Shoe Co. 
has been organized to manufacture and deal in 
shoes with a capital stock of $50,000. T. C. Dye 
is president, and Edw. R. Grant, secretary. 

Princess Anne—Water Works.— Chas. S. York, of 
Chestertown, is about to commence work on his 
water-works contract; plant to include 60,000- 
gallon tank, triple gasoline engine, etc. 

Washington, D. C.—Gas Works.—The Acetyline 
Gas Co. has been chartered to manufacture gas, 
etc.; J. ] Hemphill, president; Francis L. Payson, 
of New York, secretary and treasurer; capital 
stock $250,000. 

Washington, D. C.—Publishing.—The Washing- 
ton News Publishing Co. has been incorporated 
with T. H. Stevens, president, and capital stock 
of $150,000. 

MISSISSIPPI, 

Moss Point—Lumber Plant.—W. Denny & Co. 
have contracted fora big planing mill and dry- 
kiln. 

Stonewall Station—Cotton Mill.—The Stonewall 
Cotton Mills’ additional plant will contain 10,000 
spindles and 320 looms. 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas City—Electric Company.—The Houston 
Electric Co., capital $10,000, has been incorpo- 
rated by C. A, Ross, W. H. Blood and L. P. Boule- 
lake. 

Kansas City—Mercantile.—The Driggs & Stone 
Mercantile Co., capital $2400, has been incorpo- 
rated by E. R. Stone, T. C. Driggs and S. M. Stone. 

Kansas City—Pants Company.—A. J. Robinson 
and others have incorporated the Star Pants Co. 
with a capital stock of $10,000. 

St. Louls—Lumber Company.—The Blanchard 
Lumber Co., capital $5000, has been iucorporated 
by John J. Moran, B, P. Blanchard, M. Parker. 


St. Louls—Novelty Company.—The Oriental Nov- 
elty Co., capital g6coo, has been incorporated by 
T. W. Remmers, S. Sekey, Carrie Sekey. 

St. Louls—Bung Company.—Incorporated: The 
American Safety Vent & Bung Co., capital $20,000, 
by Marcus and Abraham Bischoff and Nathan 
Fuchs. 

NORTH CAROLINA, 

Charlotte—Tannery.—The Shaw- Howell Harness 
Co. has been formed with a capital stock of g50,- 
ooo to manufacture harness; business already es- 
tablished; will also erect a tannery. 

Cherry Point—Saw Mill.—Jno. R. Henry, of Hor- 
ner City, Pa., has purchased saw mill at Cherry 
Point and organized the Cherry Point Lumber 
Co, to operate it. 


Concord —Cotton Mill.—The G. W. Patterson 
Manufacturing Co.’s mill is now completed; 3500 
spindles. 

Durham—Laundry,—Linnell & Co. will rebuild 
burned steam laundry. 

Durham—Roller.covering Works.—The Durham 
Roller Covering Co. has purchased and will re- 
build its roiler-covering works. 

Faith—Flour Mill.—Peeler Bros. & Earnhardt 
will erect a flour mill. 

Gastonia—Cotton Mill.—G. A. Gray will build a 
5000-spindle cotton mill. 

Jackson Hill—Gold Mine.—E. M. Reed is opening 
a gold mine. 

Jonesboro—Gold Mine.—J. A. Whiteman will 
open a gold vein. 

Jonesboro—Gold Mines.—The Lick Creek Gold 
Mining Co. is putting in stamping mills and other 
machinery. 

New Berne—Hosiery Mill.—The Clermont Mills 
expects to enlarge plant and add machinery.* 

Wilson—Tebacco Plant.—The American Tobacco 
Co. will erect a stemmery. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Florence—Rice Mill.—C. E. Jarrot has erected a 
rice mill. 

Hickory Grove—Cotton Gin.—C. M. Martin will 
reSuild burned cotton gin.* 

Yorkville—Cotton Gin.—Leroy Morrow will at 
once rebuild his cotton ginnery. 


TENNESSEE, 
Clarksville—Pants Factory.—A company is organ- 
izing to establish jeans-pants factory. 
Harriman—Furnace.— Report says plans are afoot 
for the erection of a blast furnace. 


TEXAS, 

Arlington.—Chartered: The Silver Lake Hunt- 
ing and Fishing Club, capital stock gso00, by J. 
W. Hammack and W. F. Elliott, of Arlington, and 
W. White, C. T. Randall and D. G. Oppenheim, 
of Dallas. The purpose of the corporation is the 
acquiring and maintaining of fishing and hunting 
grounds, etc. 

Barstow-Irrigation.-Chartered: The Marguerite 
Co.; purpose, the promotion of irrigation and the 
| construction and operation of irrigation ditches; 
| capital stock $50,000; incorporators, George E. 
| Barstow and Walter A. Bowen, of Rhole Island, 
and R. D, Gage and George E. Briggs. 

Beaumont—Brick Works.—The Higgins Manufac- 
turing Co. has ordered new machinery for its 
works 


| Bryan—Cotton Gin.—D. & N. Dansby will re- 
| 
| 





build burned cotton gin.* 
Luling—Oil Mill.—The Luling Oil & Cotton Co,’s 

mill has been completed and is now in operation; 
daily capacity, twenty-five tons. 
| Oak Cliff.—Chartered: The Kidd Springs Boat- 
ing and Fishing Club, capital stock $10,000, by E 
P. Turner and others. 

Waco—Telephone Line.—The Southwestern Tele- 
graph & Telephone Co. will extend its line from 
Waco to Houston. 


VIRGINIA. 


Alexandria—Machine Shops.—The Southern Rail- 
way Co. (office, Washington, D. C.,) will erect 
pew shops at Alexandria to replace the old shops. 

Barren Springs—iron Mines.— Nicholson & Co. 
of Pulaski, will open new ore mines. 

Bertha—iron Mines.—The Bertha Mineral Co. 
has optioned new iron and zinc-bearing lands 
and is now developing. 

Coeburn—Coke Ovens.—The Wise County Coke 
Co. wlll put its plant in operation, built at a cost 
of $50,000. 

Danville—increase Capital.—The Dan River 
Power & Manufacturing Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $750,000 to $1,000,000. 

Danville—Cotton Mill.—Plans are being prepared 
for a 40,000-spindle mill forthe Dan River Power 
& Manufacturing Co. 

Fredericksburg — Woodworking Factory. — The 
Fredericksburg Woodworking Co., lately organ- 
ized, has commenced work on a large plant. 
Geo. J Fletcher and others are interested. 

Lynchburg—Cotton Mill.—The Lynchburg Cotton 
Mill’s stockholders talk of doubling the mill. 

Max Meadows - Iron Mines.—The Crescent Horse 
Shoe Co. is developing a new mine recently 
bought. 

Roanoke—lIron Works.—A charter has been 
granted to the Virginia Bridge & Iron Co., which 
succeeds the American Bridge Co ; capital stock 
$50,000, and Samuel Walton, president, and C. E. 
Michael, secretary-treasurer. 

Winchester—Knitting Mill.—The Lewis Jones 

Knitting Co. will put in 150 new machines. 











Wythevilie—Mineral Lands.—Julius Stearns, of 
Baltimore, Md., has purchased mineral lands in 
Virginia from the Alex. Chaffin estate. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Benwood—Bridge.—The Bellaire & Benwood 
Bridge Co., reported last week as organized, has 
made surveys for its bridge. The proposed 
structure is to have four river spans, with chan- 
nel span of 550 feet and others about 200 feet each. 


Fairmont—Supply Company.—Charter issued to 
the Watson Supply Co.; capital stock $50,000; in- 
corporators, J. E. Watson, O. J. Watson, A. B. 
Fleming, Charles McKell. 

Grafton—Coal Mines.—Chartered: The Grafton 
Coal & Coke Co , with capital of $30,000, by John 
T. McGraw, L. M. Lafailette and C. R. Durbin, of 
Grafton; Michael P. Fahy and John W. Fahy, of 
Elk Garden. 

Huntington—Bridges.—The county court has or- 
dered the erection of four bridges of steel eighty 
feet long. Address the county clerk. 

Huntington—Repair Shops.—The Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad will rebuild its repair shops. 

Huntington—Pants Factory.—A Dayton (Ohio) 
company contemplates locating a shirt and pants 
factory in Huntington; if located will make 50,000 
garments per year and employ 200 hands. 





BURNED. 

Americus, Ga.—Bart Statham’s cottun gin. 

Anderson, S. C.—R. L. Keys’s mattress factory. 

Arnterville, Miss.—H. T. Frey’s cotton gin; loss 
$4000. 

Augusta, Ga.—Jesse Thompson & Co.’s lumber 
plant. 

Batesville.—W. W. Wilson's cotton gin and mill. 

Charlottesville, Va.—The University of Virginia 
main building; loss $100,000 

Cumming, Ga.—Jas. W. Bond's cotton gin and 
saw mill. 

Danville, Va.—W. Y. Noel’s tobacco factory. 

Douglas, Ga.—Day & Smith’s saw and planing 
mills; loss $3000. 

Hammond, La.—The Cate Lumber Co.'s plant; 
loss $25,000. 

Helena, Ark.—C. R. Coolidge’s cotton gin. 

Hickory Grove, S$. C.—C. M. Martin’s lumber mill. 

Hollandale, Miss.—T. W. Holland’s cotton gin; 
loss $3500. 

Lancaster, Texas.—Clark & Saucer’s cotton gin. 

Leota, Miss.—Chas. T. Worthington’s cotton 
gin; loss $3000. 

Lincoin, Ala.—Thomas Austin’s cotton gin. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Brinley, Mills & Hardy Plow 
Co.’s factory badly damaged; loss $15,000. 

Louisville, Ga.— Robt. L. Farmer’s cotton gin. 

Morven, Ga.—Liles & Gardner’s cotton gin. 

Point Peter, Ga.—Tiller Bros. & Brouch’s cotton 
gin. 

Purvis, Miss.—James Hand's gin and saw mill. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Allen Pfeiffer Chemical 
Co.'s plant. 

Troutman’s, N. C.—F. K. Ostwalt’s lumber kiln. 

Waynesboro, Ga.—T. W. Rodgers’s cotton gin 
and W. W. McCathern’s cotton gin. 

Windsor, Fla.—J. L. Kelly & Co.'s lumber plant; 
loss $15,000. 

Woodbury, Texas.—George Archer's cotton gin. 

Yorkville, S$. C.—Lerdy Morrow's cotton gin; 
loss $2000. 





BUILDING NOTES. 


Austin, Texas — College. — Proposals will be 
opened November 21 at office of N. J. Clayton & 
Co., architects, Galveston, Texas, for erection of 
extension to St. Edward’s College. 

Baltimore, Md.—Clubhouse.—The Baltimore Ath- 
letic Club intends to build a new home to cost 
probably $100,000. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Monticello Distilling Co. 
has permit to erect a four story building. 

Baltimore, Md.—Dweilings.—Geo. B. Spedden has 
permit to erect two three story dwellings. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Church.—Tryon M. E. Church 
contemplates building a $25,000 structure. 

Charlotte, N. C.—Mercantile Building.—J. H. Car- 
son will erect a four-story brick building 100x66 
feet. 

Charlottesville, Va.—College.— Plans are afoot for 
rebuilding the University of Virginia buildings. 

Fort Worth, Texas—Depot.—The Texas & Pacific 
Railroad Co. will build a depot. 

Houston, Texas—Opera-house.— Proposais will be 
opened November 12 for the reconstruction and 
remodeling of the Tremont Opera-house build- 
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mg in accordance with plans; N. J. Clayton & 
Co., architects. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Armory.—The county commis- 
sioners contemplate building an armory to cost 
$25,000. 


Lynchburg, Va.— Dwellings. —J.S. Walker has sold | 


site to Mrs. Bigelow, of New York, who will erect 
two dwellings. 

Macon, Ga.— Depot and Hotel.—A report is cur- 
rent as toa plan for the Southern Railway Co. to 
build a depot and hotel. 

Mobile, Ala.—Church.—Permit to Bethel A. M 
E. Church for a $4000 building. 

N>shville, Tenn.—Prison.—Contract for building 
the new State penitentiary has been let to H. H. 
S yuair & Co., of Rockwood, at $28,000 (excepting 
the electric work, plumbing, heating, ventilating 
and boilers). Plumbing contract let to T. J. 
Mooney, of Nashville, at $27,000, and heating and 
ventilating contract to the Nashville Machine 
Co, at $9377. 

New Orleans, La.—Dwellings.—\W. E. Lawrence 
will build a $4850 dwelling, and E. J. Demarest a 
$3000 dwelling. 

Richmond, Va.—Warehouses.—Thos. A. Stagg is 
building three warehouses, each three stories 
high, forty three feet front. 


Richmond, Va.—Auditorium.—Plans are to be filed 
with Col. Jno. Murphy for a frame building to 
seat 6000 people, cost to be $15,000. 


Shreveport, La.—Depot.—It is proposed by the 
Kansas City, Pittsburg & Gulf Railroad to build 
a $30,000 depot; E. L. Martin, of Kansas City, 
Mo., president. 

St. Augustine, Fla.— Office Building.—The South- 
ern Express Co. will erect an office building 25x55 
feet, one story, of wood; plans being prepared by 
J. A. McGuire. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Office Building.—A 17 story office 
building is talked of by J. T. D. McCarthy and 
others. 

Washington, D. C.—Church, etc.—Mt. Sinai A. 
M. E. Church has permit for $9000 church, and 
G. N. Beale, 1507 Valley street, for two dwellings 
to cost $31,000 

Washington, D. C.—Dwellings —Hector McNeal 
has permit to erect six dwellings to cost $4000. 


Washington, D. C.—Hotel.—New York capitalists 
contemplate erecting a $2,000,000 hotel in Wash- 
ington, and Charles F. Whitcher, of New York 
city, is their attorney. 





RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 


Steam Railways. 

Americus, Ga.—A surveying corps in charge of 
Engineer F. Y. Dabney has begun surveying an 
extension of the Georgia & Alabama road from 
Lyons to Savannah. 

Buckhannon, W. Va.—John Bradshaw, of Grafton; 
Hon. T. E. Davis and others are interested in 
forming a company to build a railway through 
Upshur county from Buckhannon to the mouth of 
the Buckhannon river. 

Charleston, S. C.—It is stated that the Security 
Construction Co. has placed its $200 000 capital 
stock, and will begin work on the proposed rail 
road it is promoting to the Tennessee line as 
soon as it secures franchises to acquire terminals 
in the city. F. W. Wagener may be addressed. 





Columbus, Ga.—It is stated that the Georgia 
Midland & Gulf Company has completod the 
survey of ‘ts extension to Atlanta, and has secured 
the necessary right of way. John H. Flournoy, of 
Columbus, is receiver. 

Dallas, Texas.—It is stated that the St. Louis 
Southwestern has nearly completed arrangements 
to build a line from Plano to Dallas, fifteen miles 
This will give the Southwestern a line into 
Dallas. Superintendent Edson may be addressed 
at St. Louis. 

Forge Hill, Ky.—The Bath Iron Co., it is stated, 
will build a road of standard gage from Forge 
Hill to Olympia station, on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio system. 

Glendon, N. C.—The Glendon & Gulf Manufac- 
turing Co.’s road between the points named is 
completed, The distance is ten miles. The com- 
pany expects to extend it six miles. Frank D. 
Jones is superintendent. 

Greensboro, N. C.—The North Carolina Railroad 
(part of the Southern system) is being reballasted 
for eighty five miles of its length. 


Gulfport, Miss.—Mr. S. S. Bullis, contractor for 


the Gulf & Ship Island road, informs the MANv- | 


FACTURERS’ RECORD that fifty miles of track will 
be laid, twenty miles repaired and a large amount 
of trestle work built. He may be addressed. 


Harriman, Tenn.—The Harriman Coal & Iron 
Co.’s road is to be improved by the addition of 
side-tracks and turntables. It is stated more 
rolling stock may be purchased. Mr. E. A. 
Quintard has been elected president of the com- 
pany; Thomas L. James, treasurer, and George 
W. Chandler, manager.* 


Hendersonville, N. C.—The Hendersonville & | 
' erection of three steel bridges, spans and ap- 


Brevard road, extending between the points 


named in Transylvania county, a distance of 
twenty-one miles, has been completed and opened 
for traffic. A. E. Boardman, of Brevard, is pres- 
ident, and W. A. Smith, of Hendersonville, is 
general manager. 

Montgomery, Ala.—R. T. Simpson and George P. 
Jones, of Florence, Ala., have secured a charter 
| for the Northern Alabama Railway Co., which is 

to be the new title of the Birmingham, Sheffield 
| & Tennessee River, recently sold to its bond- 
holders. The road extends from Sheffield to 
Jasper, thirty-seven miles, and may be built to 
| Birmingham by the new company. 


Moorhead, Miss.—The Moorhead Improvement 
Co. advises the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD that 
work has begun on its 20-mile road into the 
timber district. Supplies have been purchased 
for a standard-gage line. 

Newberry, Fla.—Surveys are being made for a 
railway line from Arredondo to Newberry. J. B. 
Wilcox will construct the road, which, it is stated, 
| will be a branch of the Florida Central & Penin- 
sular system. 

New Orleans, La.—Generai Manager Swanitz, of 
the New Orleans & Western, writes the Manu. 
FACTURERS’ RECORD that six miles of single and 
three miles of double track have been laid on the 
main line, also ten miles of yard tracks. 

Ocala, Fla.—The railroad being promoted 
through Alachua county, it is stated, is to be 
constructed by B. Arentz & Co. It will form a 
route from their mines to Archer, on the Florida 
Central & Peninsular system. 

Shreveport, La.—It is stated that the Kansas 
City Terminal Construction Co , of Kansas City, 
Mo., has taken the contract to build the Kansas 
City, Pittsburg & Gulf from Shreveport to Sabine 
Lake, on the Gulf of Mexico, and will begin work 
before January 1, 1896. 

Waco, Texas.—Business men are considering 
the idea of forming a company to build a line 
from Waco to Headsville, in Limestone county. 
The road will penetrate a coal and stone region. 
The distance is forty five miles. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—The contract for building the 
first section of the Pittsburg, Monongahela & 
Wheeling road, which is proj.cted to run from 
Monongahela, Pa., to Wheeling, has been let to 
Joseph Gianni. J. H. McCreery, at Pittsburg, is 
genera! counsel. 


Electric Railways. 

Hagerstown, Md.— William Grier has been elected 
president; J. W. Beers, treasurer, and E. K. 
Sponsler, secretary, of the Hagerstown & Potomac 
Railway Co. The Harrisburg Construction Co. 
has secured the contract for building the line. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Trust Co. is interesting itself in promoting several 
electric lines in the city, and asked the city 
council for franchises. 

Savannah, Ga.—The Suburban & West End 
Railway Co. has decided to extend its lines about 
one mile in the suburbs. 

St. Louis, Mo.—J. H. Housman, promoter of the 
St. Louis & Kirkwood trolley line, is negotiating 
with the St. Louis County Fair Association to 
build a branch of his line to the fair grounds. 


Washington, D. C.—The Washington, Sandy 
Springs & Baltimore Company, of which J. B. 
Colegrove is president, is endeavoring to secure 
right of way through Howard county and Ellicott 
City, Md. 





Machinery, Proposals and Supplies Wanted. 


| Manufacturers and others in need 
| of machinery of any kind are re- 
pr wmees to consult our advertising 
columns, and if they cannot find just 
| what they wish, if they will send us 
particulars as tothe kind of machin- 
ery needed we will make their wants 
known free of cost, and in this way 
secure the attention of machinery 
nanufacturers throughout the coun- 
try. The MANUFACTURERS’ REC- 
ORD has received during the week 
the following particulars as to ma- 
chinery that is wanted. 








Barrel Machinery.—A. E. Huddleston, Whit 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., wants catalogues and 
| prices of slack-barrel-stave machinery. 


Boiler and Engine.-—-L. & N. Dansby, Bryan, 
Texas, will want a twenty horse-power boiler 
and engine. 

Brake and Shears.—Thirty-six to seventy-two 
cornice brake and thirty to forty square shears in 
perfect order wanted at 414 East Pratt street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Bridge.—Bids for constructing an iron bridge at 
Carroliton avenue, New Orleans, La., will be 


| opened November 4. Address Chas. R. Kennedv, 
| comptroller. 


Bridges.—Bids will be opened November 20 for 


proaches; information, plans, etc., can be ob- 
tained.from Nicol & Ezzell, Mobile, Ala. Ad- 
dress Geo. E. Sage, Mobile, Ala. 

Carousals.—Carousal, care MANUFACTURERS’ 
RecorD, Baltimore, Md., wants to correspond 
with manufacturers of carousals. 


Carpet-lining Machinery.—R. H. Edmunds, Co- 
lumbia, S.C., wants machinery for manufactur- 
ing carpet-lining. 

Cotton Gin.—C. D. Leonard, Eatonton, Ga, will 
buy two gins, cotton press, shafting and pulley, 
2000 feet roofing, elevator, etc. 


Cotton Gin.—C. M. Martin, Hickory Grove, S. 
C., will buy cotton-gin outfit. 


Electric Piant.—\W. F. Trogdon, North Wilkes- 
boro, N. C, wants estimates on cost of trans- 
mitting by electricity 100 horse-power a distance 
of one and one-half miles 

Engine.—J. W. Massengale, Fayetteville, Ark., 
wants a second-hand forty horsepower Corliss 
engine (fuel saver). 

Hardware Machinery.—Wm. K. Cornish, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., wants to buy machinery for man- 
ufacturing strap hinges 

Hosiery Machinery.—The Clermont Mills, New 
Berne, N. C., will need hosiery machinery. 


Knitting Machinery.—The Southern Hosiery Co., 
care W. C. Snodgrass, Thomasville, Ga., will 
want knitting machinery. 

Lathes and Saw.—The Florida Woodenware Co., 
Gainesville, Fla., is about to buy two more lathes 
and a blank saw. 

Locomotive. — The Cameron & Barkley Co., 
Charleston, S. C., wants prices on a second. hand 
locomotive, standard-gage, 27x30-ton capacity, in 
good order. 

Machine Tool.—Prof. F. E. Daniels, St. John's 
College, Annapolis, Md., wants a small second- 
hand traverse head shaper. 


Marine Gas Engines.—W.S Francis, Louisville, 
Ky., wants a pair of gas engines suitable for 
propelling a small stern-wheel boat, 24-foot beam, 
120 feet long, four-foot hold. 

Oll Mill.—L. W. Mann, Ocala, Fla., wants ma- 
chinery for manufacturing cottonseed oil and 
cake. 

Pipe.—The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing Co., 
Baltimore, Md., wants a lot of steam pipe and 
coil. 

Planer.—The Fowles Lumber Co., Columbia, S. 
C., wants a planer for general shop work, includ- 
ing, matching flooring and ceiling. 


Rails.—The Martin Lumber Co., Bolinger, La., 
is in the market for about two miles of good 25 
or 30-pound relaying steel rails. Quote prices at 
Martindale, La. 

Rails —Hankins, Mosby & Co., Richmond, Va., 
are in the market for 1500 tons of 56 or 62-pound 
relaying rails. 

Roofing.—C. D. Leonard, Eatonton, Ga., will 
buy 2000 feet of roofing. 

Saw.—The Bridgeport Tank & Cistern Co., 
Bridgeport, Fla., is in need of a 56 to 60 inch 
inserted tooth saw, right hand. 


Steel Wire, Ash Frames, etc.— The Indestructible 
Bed Spring Co., Greensboro, N C , V. C. McAdoo, 
manager, wants quotations on No. 12 steel cop- 
pered wire, and on No 14 coppered market iron 
wire in 1000-pound lots delivered; also quotations 
on ash frames 5 feet 11 inches long, 3x1% dressed, 
and 4 feet 4 inches by 3x\ dressed, frame to be 
composed of two long and two short pieces; 
wants %-inch holes in end of long pieces edge- 
wise, and through the short pieces on flat side; 
a'so wants figures on bolts 4x4 long in lots of 
5000; wants figures also on frame braces of cast 
iron. 

Suction Fan.—D. & N. Dansby, Bryan, Texas, 
will want suction fan for cotton gin. 


Traveling Cranes.—The Casey & Hedges Manu- 
facturing Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., wants to buy 
two power traveling cranes—one for five tons 
and one for fifteen tons, span of each sixty feet. 


Turpentine Stills —Deen & Puwell, Pierson, Fla., 
will want to buy two or three turpentine stills. 


Well-drilling Outfit.—J. T. Crush, Fincastle, Va., 
wants to buy a good second-hand outfit for well 
driiling. 

Woodworking Machinery —Madden & Marshall, 
Atlanta, Ga., want to buy machinery for manu- 
facturing light wood veneer butter boxes, lard 
and butter trays. 








Tue Lodge & Davis Machine Tool Co., of Cin- 





cinnati, Ohio, reports a remarkable increase in 
sales of its line of bicycle machinery, especially | 
the larger-sized screw machines and patent hub | 
machine. The company has received orders for | 
this latter machine from the following concerns 

within the last week: F.J. Meyers Manufactur- 
ing Co., Hamilton, Ohio; Howard Watch & Clock | 
Co., Boston, Mass.; Waltham Manufacturing Co., | 
Waltham, Mass ; Century Cycle Manufacturing | 
Co., Shelbyville, Ind.; Bellis Cycle Co, Indian- | 
apolis, Ind.; Columbus Bicycle Co, Columbus, 
Ohio, and the Munger Cycle Co., Indianapolis, | 





Ind. 


TRADE NOTES. 





AN opportunity for investment in a hardwood 
factory is offered in our advertising columns. 
The plant is located in the midst of virgin hard- 
wood forests, and is on the Southern Railroad. 
A two-thirds interest in the property is offered 
for sale. S.C. Satterthwait, Waynesville, N. C., 
can give details. 


J. W. RuGer & Co., of Buffalo, successors to 
the Oline Gas Engine Co., manufacturers of the 
Olin gas engine, are about to bring out a 
somewhat remodelled and improved style of that 
well-known gas engine. Mr. ]. W. Ruger, who 
was the chief factor in the old company, reports 
the new firm as having orders ahead for a large 
number of engines, and prospects of a prosperous 
trade. 


Tue Diamond Machine Co., of Providence, R. |., 
lately received a large order for -its patent lever 
and screw feed lathe, to go to e manual training 
school in California. This company supplied 
Leland Stanford University with about twenty- 
five of these lathes some two years ago. It is 
getting out several orders of its large surface- 
gtinding machine, as well as a number of auto- 
matic knife-grinders. 





Cuas. A. SCHIEREN & Co., of New York, Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia and Chicago, have received an 
order for 3200 feet of leather belting for the com- 
plete equipment of a cotton mill in Mexico; also 
an order for 3500 feet of leath r belting to go to 
South Africa, besides a complete equipment of 
their well-known perforated electric belts for one 
of the first electric street railroads to be con- 
structed in the ‘Dark Continent.” 


AFTER a competition in which leading manu- 
facturers participated, contract for heating and 
ventilating the new United States courthouse at 
Columbus, Ga., has been awarded to the Peck- 
Smead Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. This company’s 
systems of heating and ventilation have been in- 
troduced in important buildings all over the 
country, and the success achieved shows the 
superior character of its apparatus. 


Tuost interested in economy in the use of 
lubricants will be interested in a letter recently 
received by the North American Metalline Co., 
Long Island City, N. Y. It was from Peiffer & 
Co., hat manufacturers, Newark, N, J. After 
stating an order for bushings, the letter said: 
‘‘We have some of these bushes running about 
eight years at 380 revolutions per minute, but this 
one machine drives with a cross-belt and wears 
lopsided in about four or five years, whicn seems 
long enough at best without oil or other lubri- 
cant.”’ 


H. E. Coiuins & Co,, Pittsburg, Pa, sole sales 
agents for the Cahall vertical water-tube boiler, 
manufactured by the Aultman & Taylor Machin- 
ery Co., Mansfield, Ohio, within the past ten days 
secured the following contracts: Mahoning Val- 
ley Iron Co., Youngstown, Ohio, second order, 
300 horse-power; Sharon Iron Co., Sharon, Ohio, 
second order, 500 horse power; Phornix Glass 
Co, Pittsburg, seventy five horse power; Citi- 
zens’ Gas Co, Bridgeport, Conn., 330 horse- 
power; Isaac Harter Mil'ing Co., Fostoria, Ohio; 
Hainsworth Steel Co., Pittsburg, 500 horse power. 


ADAMANT wall plaster, which is manufactured 
by the South Eastern Plaster Co., of Savannah, 
Ga, was selected after thorough tests for the 
Vanderbilt mansion at Biltmore, N.C. The con- 
tract was a large one, amounting to over 125 car- 
loads, and not one barrel was rejected. The 
plaster work is almost completed, and very favor- 
able reports have been made on it. Its useful- 
ness for a fine class of work, as well as employes’ 
or mill cottages, making a wall as hard as stone, 
that is practically fire-proof, are qualities which 
commend this product. This company also man- 
ufactures a very high grade of calcined plaster 
from Nova Scotia gypsum rock, and imports 
direct English Portland cement 





Mr L, M. Moves, the patentee and manufac- 
turer of the “Combine water-tube boilers,’’ has 
leased the factory property 1434-36 Randolph 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., where the manufactur- 
ing and assembling of his boiler will be carried 
on, and where the general offices will be main- 
tained. He is at present arranging for the incor- 
porating ef his business, with a view to the de- 
veloping of his manufacturing department. The 





“Combine boiler’ is in successful operation, and 
a series of tests have shown gratifying results. 
Mr. Moyes is at present erecting boiler plants at 
various points, including 200 horse-power for 
Thomas Kelly, Philadelphia; 100 horse-power for 
St. Ann’s Catholic Schools, Philadelphia; 125 
horse power for the Marietta Electric Light Co., 
Marietta, Pa.; 130 horse-power for the Washing- 
ton Agricultural College, Pullman, Wash. A 
second edition of his catalogue on ‘‘Steam Boil- 
ers’’ will soon be issued, and will be sent on 
application. It contains some interesting reading 
for steam. users. 
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TRADE LITERATURE. 


“Story or A Pump’ 
by F. E. Myers & Bro., 
rhyme, and shows the 
pump and the conveniences of a good one, 


is a little pamphlet issued 
Ashland, Ohio. It is in 
disadvantages of a bad 


Nadig single-acting 
strong tribute to 


Tue development of the 
type of horizontal engines is a 
the correct mechanical principles of its construc- 
Lost motion is a leak that cuts down the 
The single- 
lost 


tion. 
efficiency and economy of an engine 
acting engine is said to be insensible to 
motion, The strain is all in one direction, and 
therefore is practically se!f-adjusting. Lubrica- 
tion, feature, is insured by 
running the parts in oil enclesed in the crank case, 
continuous, perfect and free from 
dripping. An interesting pamphlet describ.ng 
this engine is issued by the H. Nadig & Bro. 
Manufacturing Co., Allentown, Pa. 


ano less valuable 


making it 


on the 
efliciency economical management of an 
industrial plant is now well understood, Enabling 
the handling of materials in the cheapest and 
quickest manner, this class of machinery is an 
important part of a modernly-equipped establish 
ment. The success attained by the Jeffrey labor- 
saving appliances of this character shows that 
the essentials are well understood by the manu- 
facturer. Applicable to all kinds of work, and in 
special cases susceptible of modification to meet 
any exceptional requirements, this equipment is 
recognized as a standard, Some very interesting 
applications of this  pparatus are shown in acata- 
logue issued by the Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. Equipment for automatically 
handling barrels, kegs, bales, boxes, packages, 
etc , meets conditions in mills, warehouses, brew- 
Coal-handling machinery 
log-hauls and 


effect of machinery 


and 


THE conveying 


eries, factories, etc. 
for use with mechanical stokers, 
refuse conveyors, crushed stone e‘evator, pulp 
wood conveyors, endless freight carriers and 
many other interesting and valuable applications 
of this equipment are described and illustrated. 


Arcuitrects and engineers place the Jenkins 
valve on a high standard. Its many good features 
are appreciated, and in specifying Jenkins valves 
the wisdom of the preference is unquestioned. 
The reasons why this valve finds such favor are 
explained in a catalogue sent out by Jenkins Bros., 
71 John street, New York, A perfectly 
tight valve under any and all pressures of steam, 
sand or grit of any kind will not in- 
you do not have to take them off to 
repair them; they can be repaired by any me- 
chanic in a few minutes; the elasticity of the disc 
allows it to adayt itself to an imperfect surface; 
the metal and workmanship are the best; all parts 
are interchangeable; they have a full opening 
through them; the patent keyed stufling-box pre- 
vents the nut from coming off in opening and 
closing the valve; they are the easiest to repack, 
as the packing is held inthe neck of the valve; 
thedisc-removing lock-nut makes them the easiest 
to repair, as the disc comes out of the holder 
when the nut is unscrewed; you do not have to 
dig it out; the nut cannot come off, as the disc 
prevents it. This catalogue illustrates the Jenkins 
valves and the Jenkins standard packing. A 
number of improvements are shown in these 
products. 


as follows 


oils or gases; 
ure the seat; 


Axsourt the first thing asked by persons who are 
becoming interested in the subject of refriger- 
atiteg and ice-making is how the thing is done, 
Not only is this question clearly and fully 
answered, but as well a large amount of impor- 
tant information in this direction is given in a 
new catalogue issued by the Frick Company, 
Waynesboro, Pa. The principles of ice-making 
and the natural laws involved are shown in a 
comprehensive and simple manner. Machinery 
for this work is illustrated, and the part it takes 
in the process and the requirements which it 
must properly meet are expiained, Ice-making 
has been reduced to a routine, with no greater 
contingencies and as susceptible of exact calcu- 
lation as the business of pumping a given quan- 
tity of water. From a sanitary or hygienic point 
of view the wholesomeness, cleanliness and clear- 
ness of ice as made by the Frick machinery has 
won the recommendation of physicians. Water 
used in the ice molds is chemically pure (distilled 
water), and is, of course, free from all organic 
matters, disease germs, etc., which are often 
found in natural ice, and productive of diph- 
theria, fevers and kindred diseases. While na- 
ture manufactures ice without cost to anyone, 
the expense of cutting, handling, transportation, 
loss by waste and meltage, cost of storage, etc., 
is so great that even in Northern cities manufac- 
tured ice is sold at a handsome profit. Manufac- 
tured ice has one advantage among others, that 
of being made in the very market in which it is 
sold and consumed, heace suffers no loss and 
occasions no extra expense for transportation 
and storage. The actual demand is supplied 
from day to day by making the ice as called for, 
drawn directly from the freezing molds without 
waste, and supplied to the customers without in- 
termediate storage and loss by meltage in trans- 
portation, which ranges, in the case of natural 
ice, from 20 to 75 per cent. 























Iron Markets, 


CINCINNATI, October 26. 

The conditions ruling at the close of the 
week are not materially different in any 
respect from those heretofore reported. 
Iron continues to go forward freely on old 
orders. Most of the current sales are for 
smal! amounts, quick delivery, and but few 
large buyers are interested. There are 
some, who have the reputation 
for far-sightedness, who believe the present 
lull is only temporary and that the volume 
of business during 1896 will be very large. 
Some inquiries are afloat for delivery during 
the first six months of next year. 

The holders of Bessemer iron are unques- 
tionably firmer in their views, and specula- 
tive lots are not being pressed for sale at 





however, 


the prices current two weeks ago. 

In other grades of iron there is no special 
interest shown, the consumers buying what- 
ever they need to supplement previous pur- 
chases. 

Another furnace will probably be blown 
in at South Pittsburg by the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., to take the 
place of the furnace at Cowan, which must 
go out for repairs very shortly, The spathite 
furnace at Florence, Ala., is to be sold 
under order of court, and will, be out of 
blast for a considerable time. One of the 
furnaces owned by the Sheffield Coal, Iron 
& Steel Co., Sheffield, Ala., is making 
preparations to produce spathite iron. 
The Belfont furnace at Ironton, Ohio, has 
completed repairs, and will resume opera- 
tions about November (, provided sufficient 
supply of fuel can be secured. There are 
no indications of any large increase in the 
production of iron. 

We quote cash f, 0. b. cars Cincinnati: 





Southern coke No. 1 foundry........ $13 oo@f — 
South. coke No. 2fdry. and No. 1soft 12 75@ —— | 
WOO BSOReccececccccccocecccccees sees 13000 —— | 
Lake Superior coke Se: Mucisecgeds 14 50@ 15 50 
Lake Superior coke No. 2..... eocces 14 15 00 
Hanging Rock charcoal No. 1....... 16 00@ 17 00 
Tennessee charcoal No. 1..... 14 50 
Jackson county silvery No. 1 15 00 
Southern coke, gray forge....... —- 
Southern coke, mottled........ 12 50 
Standard Alabama car-wheel 16 25 
Tennessee car-wheel.........s++s00+ 50@ 15 00 
Lake Sup’r car-wheel and malleable. . 50@ 16 50 


CHICAGO, October 26. 

The question of the day is, what is to be 
the future of the iron market? Buyers 
generally profess to see in the signs of the 
times lower prices ahead, and most of the 
heavy consumers here, being comfortably 
covered for their present needs, feel easy 
and independent. 

Their arguments for a decline are: The 
slacking off to some extent of orders, the 
low price of crops (forgetting the abun- 
dance), reports of new furnaces going into 
blast, and, perhaps, a scarcity of Bessemer 


ores, causing furnaces now on Bessemer to | 


return to foundry irons, 

On the other hand, producers of iron and 
well-informed dealers in the metal main- 
tain that prices sooner or later are bound to 
advance. 
ing, that, if continued, must bring about a 
strong buying movement and an advance in 
prices, viz 

That, notwithstanding buyers are com- 
fortably fixed with contracts running until 
the end of the year, their actual stocks on 
hand are low, and furnaces find it difficult 
to make shipments fast enough to satisfy 
them; 
being reduced; that Lake Superior produc- 
ers are holding ores for next year at prices 
far above any prevailing for years and are 
refusing to contract for any extended sup- 
ply; that notwithstanding that Bessemer 
has receded from the highest point reached, 
only speculative iron has changed hands at 
the lower prices, and furnaces are holding 
aloof; that coke has been advanced in 
price, increasing the cost of making iron; 
that railroads have advanced the rates on 
coke-and iron, are crowded to their utmost 
to supply the demand for cars and are mak- 
ing money out of the abundant crops to be 











factors in the present large consumption. 


We quote for cash f. 0. b. Chicago: 
Lake Superior coke ag I foundry. “B15 oo@$15 50 


4 0@ 14 50. 


Lake Superior charcoal Nos. 1 to 6.. a co — 
CRIS SeRtes BCE Bec cece cccsccccccccce 16 0o@ 16 50 
Jackson county, Ohio, silvery No.1. 15 50@ 16 
Alabama silvery No. t...0+..0...0+++ 15 0O@ 15 50 
Spathite.......... gpaiewennee canes 14 50@ 15 00 
Southern coke No. 1 seeewes (end nceune 14 25@ 14 50 
Bi Civtdescendeecades 14 00@ 14 25 
= sos No. 3 ° eeceseoeses 14 50@ —— 


BuFFALO, October 26. 
With the market firm, we are still able to 
quote on the cash basis f. 0, b. cars Buffalo: 


No. 1 foundry strong coke iron Lake 


Superior OFC..cccccccccceccesseces $15 25@$15 75 


No. 2 foundry strong coke iron Lake 

Superior ore..... Seda peneestececens 14 75@ 15 25 
Ohio strong softener No. 1.......... 16 25@ 16 75 
Ohio strong softener No. 2........ « 15 28@ 15 75 
Jackson county silvery No.1........ 16 25@ 17 co 
Lake Superior ——— Lstebens oakees 16 25@ 16 75 
Southern soft No. 1........ ennenads 15 15@ 15 65 
Southern soft No. A bon nen encecesce 14 65@ 15 05 
Hanging Rock charcoal............. —@ 15 50 


NEw York, October 26. 

The noteworthy effects in the East this 
week, as affecting directly or indirectly the 
iron markets, are the slump in cotton and 
the sudden appearance of large car orders 
in the market. The drop in cotton is 
counted on all hands as a favorable feature, 
for it reopens exports, which the high prices 
were curtailing. It is hoped that this will 
down the gold export ghost for a further 
season, and thus help the general business 
situation. 

The long delay of railroads in entering 
the market for much needed rolling stock 
appears to have ended. Orders placed the 
past ten days aggregate 6300 cars, and 
something like 5000 more are called for. 

Our information is that contracts have 
been let as follows: 


New ig: Ontario & Western.......... 250 cars, 
N. ¥., * yy —*~* bpaoypeneneeee 1500 
am eeneccencovocecccecees See enccecee 1000“ 
Omaha & St Louis Sueens.6eeees.cbsneasas 500 “ 
Grand Truk. .ccccescoscesccecscccccccece 1000“ 
Pennsylvania Company. eens nee © 
These orders were divided between 
Eastern and Western shops, a majority 


going to Detroit, Chicago, Indianapolis, 


St. Louis, and Pennsylvania and Massa- 
chusetts shops. It is understood that in- 
| quiries are out for cars by the following 
roads: 

Toledo, Ann Harbor & Michigan ....... 725 cars. 
Kansas City Railway... ...........5+ 200 
Atlantic Coast Line...... ........ eeccee 1500“ 
Wheeling & Lake Erie............0.008 loo (“* 
Lehigh Valley.... .... sscseeseeeeeeees 2000“ 
Bentea Central. .ceccs scccccscscceccccees 60 “* 


| iron in different forms. 


| make it. 


The placing of orders for 11,000 cars 
means the consumption of 80,000 tons of 
It is reasonable to 
suppose that the effect will be felt upon the 
market. 

The most cheerful place in 
appears to be the banks, 


has not been as fully employed in legiti- | 


mate business for years. The most doleful 
place is the Stock Exchange. One bank 
president of large experience and a record 


for long-headed views says iron will score | 
| another and heavier advance before people 


The business is in the country to 
The majority of buyers, however, 


know it. 


| look upon present prices as too high, and 


| postpone buying until compelled by actual | 


They refer to conditions exist- 


needs. 

The astonishing increase in importations 
under the new scientific tariff is just begin- 
ning to attract public attention. In woolen 
goods alone England has taken $20,000,000 
of American money in two months—an in- 
crease of nearly tenfold in one year. In cot- 
ton goods, cutlery, tinplate and general mer- 


| chandise the increase runs from two to 


that stocks of iron are constantly | 


five fold. It is not surprising that Ameri- 
can gold is needed to settle balances, in 


spite of very heavy exports of farm products. | 


We quote for cash f. 0. b. docks New 
York: 





No. 1 X standard Southern..... sees $14 CO@$14 25 
No. 1 X choice Virginia, such as 
Shenandoah. ....esesse.ss+0+ seeeee 14 0O@ 14 2 

No. 2 X Alabama or Virginia 13 13 75 
No. 1 soft Alabama or Virginia...... 13 bse 14 00 
No. 1 X lake ore coke iron.......... 16 25@ 16 50 
No. 2 X lake ore coke iron..... .... 15 7 16 00 
Lake Superior charcoal ............. 17 17 25 | 


Rocgrs, Brown & Co. 


Reduced-Rate Excursion to Washing- 
ton via Pennsylvania Railroad. 








On Saturday and Sunday, November 9 


| and 10, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. will 


moved, and that, finally, the railroad compa- | 


nies have not become to any great extent 


sell at all its Baltimore ticket offices excur- 


sion tickets to Washington and back at low | 


rate of $1.25, valid in each direction on all 
regular trains, and for return passage until 
Monday, November I1, inclusive. Tt 


oo | 


New York | 
whose money | 
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S| Atlanta Expositi¢n Exeursion Tickets 


via Pennsylvania Railroad. 





For the -otton States International Ex- 
position, Atlanta, Ga, September 18 to 
Dec mber 31, 1895, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. has arranged for the sale of 
round-trip tickets from Baltimore to At- 
lanta and re urn on the following basis: 

$28.50 for season tickets sold September 
16 to December 15, good for return until 
January 7, 1896. 

$21.25 for 20-day excursion 
September 16 to December 15. 

$16.00 for 10-day excursion tickets sold 
Tuesdays and Thursdays of each week 
from September 17 to December 24. t 


tickets sold 
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We Buy Total Issues of __-_~- ews 


Bonds 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


N. W. HARRIS & CO. 
BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


vity, County, 
Water Company 
Street Railroad 


163 & 165 Dearborn St., Chicago, 70 State St., Boston, 


PERCY A. PICKRELL, 


88 Wall Street, 


NVESTHENT BANKER, 


High-Grade Securities, 
Enterprises of Merit Financed. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





ANDREW MAYER, 


10 Wall Street, New York. 


Street Railways, 
Electric Light Plants, 
Gas and Water Works, 


investments. 
Loans on Collateral, 

Commercial Paper, 
Capital Procured, © Constructed and Reorganized. 


Ned ptt. riot Solicited. 


$100.000 © 





7 Per Cent. Semi-Anvoal Dividend Stock | 


E ATLANTA LOAN & INVEST-| 


Ta 

MENT CO., of Atlanta, Ga., a building and 
loan on pe ping be offer to the public alimited | 
amount of its Permanent Capital Stock 
Guaranteed Interest 7 Per Cent., aed | 
participating, in addition to the interest, 
in the net surplus of the comp:ny 
every two years. Refer to the Atlanta 
Trust & Banking Co., Merchants’ Bank and 
American Trust & Banking Co., of Atlanta. 
Eastern correspondence desired. For full par- 
ticulars address 


ATLANTA LOAN & INVESTMENT co.,, 


811 Equitable Building, Atlanta, —— 


Maryland Trust Co, 


Corner South and German Sts, 
BALTIMORE. 


CAPITAL, - $1,000,000. 


A LEGAL DEPOSITORY FOR COURT 
AND TRUST FUNDS. 

Acts as Financial Agent for States, Cities, 
Towns, Railroads and other Corporations. 
Transacts a general trust business. Lends 
money on approved security. Allows interest 
on special deposits. Acts as Irustee under 
Mortgages, Assignments and Deeds of Trust; 
as Agent for the Transfer or Registration of 
Stocks and Bonds, and for the payment of 
coupons, interest and dividends. 


J. WILLCOX BROWN, eresivenr. 
LLOYD L. JACKSON, vice-presr. 
J. BERNARD SCOTT, Secretary and Treasurer. 


DIRECTORS. 
Leopold Strouse, 
Henry Walters, 








J. Willcox Brown, 
Wm. A. Marburg, 


H. J. Bowdoin, H. A. Parr, 

Basil B. Gordon, . N. Baker, 

Lloyd L. Jackson, Andrew D. Jones, 
Fred. M. Colston, James Bond, 
Joshua Levering, Alexander Brown, 
Frank Brown, T. K. Worthington, 


W. B. Brooks, Jr., 
Fredk W. Wood, 


J. D. Baker, 


Clayton C. H 
of Baltimore. 


Frederick, Md. 


August Belmont, New York. 
John B. Garrett, Philadelphia. 
A. A. H. Boissevain London, 





JOHN L. WILLIAMS & SONS, 


BANKERS, 
RICHMOND, VA. 
/Southern Investment Securities, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS A SPECIALTY. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Dealers in 














SURETY BONDS OF EVERY KIND. 


American Banking & Trust Co, 


OF BALTIMORE CiTY, 


Equitable Building, Baltimore. 





Capital, fully paid, - - 

| Stockholders’ Liability, - 
President. 

t Vice-Presidents. 


Secretary-Treas. 
Counsel. 


$500,000 
500,000 


JameEs Bonp, 
JOHN HUBNER, 
JOSHUA HORNER, 
Joun T. STONE. 
Joun K. Cowen, 


Gives security for Executors, Administrators, 
Trustees, Receivers, officers of Banks, Corpora- 
tions, Lodges and Societies, Contractors, Clerks, 
Messengers, Conductors, Motormen, and ali 
other employees, &c. 


GUARANTEES THE FULFILMENT OF CONTRACTS. 


PROPOSALS. 


6 ae - a’ DEPARTMENT, Office Super- 
vising Architect, Washington, > €. 

October 24, 1895. — Sealed proposals will be 
received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 14th day November, 1895, and opened imme- 
diately thereafter, for all the labor and materials 
required and erect complete either a hydraulic 
a elevator, including pumps, tanks, p!p- 
ng. car, etc., or an electric passenger elevator, 
in lieu of the hydraulic elevator for the U S 
Postoffice, etc., ufding at Scranton, Pa., in 
accordarce with drawings and specification, 
copies of which may be had at this office or at 
the office of the Custodian at Scranton. Pa. 
Each bid must be accompanied by a certified 
check for one hundred and fifty dollars ($150.00). 
The right is reserved to reject any andall bids and 
to waiveany defect or informality in any bid if it be 
deemed in the interest of the Government to do so. 
All proposals received after the time stated will 
be returned to the bidders. Proposals must be 
enclosed in envelopes, sealed and marked ‘‘Pro- 
posal fora Hydraulic Passenger Elevator or an 
Electric Passenger Elevator in lieu of the 
Hydraulic Elevator, for the U.S. Postofiice, etc., 
building at Scranton, Pa.”’ and addressed to 
WM. MARTIN AIKEN, Supervising Architect. 


purge SALE OF OLD MATERIAL AT 
THE NAVAL PROVING GROUND IN- 
DIAN HEAD, MD.—Navy DgPpaRTMENT,WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., October 22, 1895 —In accordance 
with the provisions of the second section of the 
Act of Congress, approve! August 5, 1882, Stat- 
utes at Lage, vol. 22, page 296, and the ‘Act 
making appropriations or the naval service for 
the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1891, and for other 
pur .0ses,"’ approved June 30, 1890, there will be 
sold at the Naval Proving Ground, Indian Head, 
Md , November 15, 1895, certain material belong- 
ing to the Navy condemned as unfit for use 
therein, consisting of 213 tons, more or less, 
Harveyized nickel steel; 215 tons, more or less, 
nickle steel; 30 tons, more or less, steel ; 29 tons, 
more or less, armor-piercing projectile steel, and 
g tons, more or less, of cast-iron shell. The sale 
will be for cash to the highest bidder for each 
lot, by sealed proposals. Schedules containing 
forms of proposals may be obtained on applica- 
tion at the office of the Inspector of Ordnance, 
Naval Proving Ground, Indian Head, Md. 
The proposals must be in dup! cate, enclosed in 
an envelope endorsed “Proposals for purchase ot 
condemned material,’ to be opened November 
1§, 1895, and addressed to the nspector of Ord- 
nance, Naval Proving Ground, Indian Head, Md. 
Proposals must reach the office not later than 3 
o’clock P.M. on Nov. 15, 1895, when bids will be 
publicly op it of 20 per cent. of the 
total amount of each bid must accompany it as 
security for the payment of the balance and the 
removal of the material within sixty days after 
date of acceptance of bid. A deposit of the full 
amount of bids of $50.00 or less must accompany 
the bids. This deposit will be forfeited to the 
United States in event of failure to pay such 
balance and make removal within the time stated. 
The material and articles will be sold as they 
lie and must be removed during navy yard 
hours without expense to the Government. The 
right to reject any or all bids is reserved. W. 
McADOO, Acting Secretary of the Navy 














ANTED—AG ENTS to a Steam 
Specialties, Builders’ Specialties, 


Folding Bath Tubs, fitted with hot and 
cold water; Furniture, Fire-Extinguishing 
Appliances, Machinery, etc. Liberal com- 
mission. Only energetic man apply. BOX 
57, STATION A, Richmond, Va. 





HELP WANTED. 


Advertisements under this head are inserted 
free of charge for readers of the MANUFACTURERS’ 
Recorp. Advertisements must not exceed five 
lines—about thirty words—and four insertions 
will be given without charge. 











A New Invention, 


A Cotton Gin of the size which ordinarily 
contains 60 saws made to contain 150. 
Or an old 60-saw gin can be changed to 
contain 100 saws without any alteration 
except in the ribs and a rearrangement 
of the seed-board. 


Cotton will be ginned for anyone desiring to see 
this new invention work. 


Address 
J. W. COOPER, Maysville, S. C. 











EDWIN LEHMAN JOHNSON, 


Consulting Expert 
in Cotton Oil. 


240 Main Street, - - - MEMPHIS, TENN. 
2205 Strand, - - - GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


The special line of the Consulting Expert’s 
work is to increase the yield and improve the 
quality of crude cotton oil in manufacture. 

Correspondence invited. 














330 Carondelet Street, 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mill Agent and Broker, 
in COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
Choice and prime Cake and Meal for export; 


ANTED.—A competent man to SUPERIN- 
jery factory. Address the 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Advertisements under this head are inserted 
free of charge for readers of the MANUFACTURERS’ 
Recorp. dvertisements must not exceed five 
lines—about thirty words—and four insertions 
will be given without charge. 

ANTED— By a first class MACHINIST, a a 
situation on heavy or light work, on bor- 

ing mill, planer or lathe. Address J. M., care 
Manufacturers’ Record. n22 


ANTED.—By a young man, position as 
Bookkeeper or office man in lumber or 
mining business. Have had five years’ experi- 
ence. Can give gilt edge references. Address 
E. B.. box 445 Atlanta, Ga n22 


QITUATION WANTED.--Experienced busi- 
ness man wishes to travel for or represent 
responsible house in Mexico, Central or South 
America. Acquainted with machinery, hardware, 
etc Speaks Hoglish, German, French, Spanish. 
Address EXPORTING, care Manufacturers’ 
Record. n22 


PRACTICAL | yusiness man with experience 

in the operation and sale of machinery 
would like to engage with some leading con- 
cern as MANAGER of branch office either in the 
South or West. Can furnish good references as 
to ability and integrity. Address C. H. W., care 
Manufacturers’ Record. | n22 


ANTED -Young man, thirty years old, 
fourteen years’ experience, will be open to 
engagement November 1, to represent manufac- 
turing or jobbing house in South Bank and 
present employers’ reference. Address LEE 
care Manufacturers’ Record. "naa 


JANTED —Position as Superintendent or 
Engineer with an electric light plant. 
Seven years’ exnerience. Good references. Ad 
dress]. M WOOD. Raleigh, N.C n22 


ANTED.—A position to handle LUMBER 





either in yard or to travel. Prefer to 
handle Southern pine. I have had fourteen 
Address S. G. LARMER, 


weil experience 
ristol, Tenn. nis 


7OUNG MAN, 23, desires position with relia- 
ble firm in Texas. Has knowledge of 
mechanical work and good business experience. 
Acquainted in the South. Good references. Ad- 
dress BUSINESS. care Manufacturers’ Record.nis 


SINGLE MAN wants a position as OVER- 
SEER of spinning, especially mule spin- 
ning, or as Superintendent of a yarn mill; 
would prefer some place in the South. Address 
M, care Manufacturers’ Record. nis 
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Boomer & Boschert 





HY DRAULIC 
THIiIPRESS 
FOR BALING 


Cloth, Paper, Yarn, &c. 
Or for any other purpose re- 
quiring great pressure. 


BOOMER & BOSSHERT PRESS 60. 





TEND hos 
BAILEY-LEBBY CO., Charleston, S. C. nt 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 


NEW YORK CITY. 





S. Munn, Son & Co. 


386 W. Water St..Svracuae. N.Y. 


OTTON 


MERCHANTS. 
Solicit Orders for Future Detivery, 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








C 








Cheap or Cash 


ul 
ies 


es, Janney Couplers, Piush 


For Specifications, Photographs, 








—FOR SALE— 
Excellent SECOND-HAND ‘Selected 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Passenger and Combination Coaches 


with Four and Six Wheeled Trucks, Westinghouse Air 


NEW YORK EQUIPMENT CO., 80 Broadway, N. Y. 


Or on Easy Terms. 


RAILROAD 


Seats, Spear Stoves, bronze 


Trimmings and all modern improvements complete. 


Prices and Terms address 















off grades meal. Cottonseed-Hull ashes for fer- 
tilizers. Correspondence solicited. 


87 MA'DEN LANE, N.Y. 





ASBESTOS 
SECTIONAL PIPE 


COVERINGS. 


NON: CON DUCT ING COVERINGS FOR STEAM AND HOT WATER PIPES, BOILERS Ere, 
READILY ATTACHED OR REMOVED BY ANY ONE” ©Y);9 ASBESTOS BOILER COVERINGS 
WE ARE DREPARED TO TAKE CONTRACTS FOR APPLYING STEAM PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS IM AMY DART OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HLNLJOHNS £5565105 MiLLBOARD, SHEATHINGS. BUILDING FELTS. FIRE PROOF PAINTS. LIQUID PAINTS. ASBESTOS ROOFING.Etc, 
H.W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY,, CHICAGO, 


PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, LONDON 
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PECIAL Advertisements 








oF (GENERAL Interest. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 


INVESTORS. 














LOOK 
< FOR 


ina big dividend paying company. 
Must come quick. 


C. M., care Manufacturers’ Record. 








0002 
’ 


For TEN years 
At 5 per cent. per annum. 
Approved Security. First 
Mortgage on real estate in 
the City of Tampa, Fla. 
For details write to 


SOLON B. TURMAN, 
TAMPA, FLA. 








JOR SALE OR LEASE.—Marble Mill 
and Forty Acres of Finest Ten- 
nessee Marble. One quarry, twenty acres 
of Pink Marble. Mill located at Loudon, Tenn. 


Buildings nearly new and in good repair. All 
machinery in first-class condition. Mill has been 
running up to December ist, 1 Has river 


and railroad facilities. Will sell mill separate 
from quarries if so desired. 


ddress 
H. H. SUTTON, Aurora, INbD. 


ROLLING MILL “32° 


SALE. 
Capacity 25 tons single shift. 








Machinery abso- 
lutely new; never used. Site unsurpassed. A 
rare opportunity and at about one-fourth of 
original cost. Full particulars of 


ANNISTON ROLLING MILLS, Anniston, Ala. 


Kaolin -» Corundum 


FOR SALE. 


Large deposit of superior Kaolin near railroad, 
and the most extensive property of massive 
Corundum ever found. For particulars write 


F. R. HEWITT, Hewitt, Swain County, N. C. 
FOR SALE CHEAP. 

The ENTIRE PLANT and OUTFIT 
of the GEORGIA-FLORID a FUR- 
NITURE CO., Americus, Ga. 

Buildings and machinery new and in first-class 

condition, Conveniently located on G.& A R.R. 

and close to an unlimited supply of hardwood, 

which can be bought chesp Reasons for sale, 
change of business. Address the GEORGIA- 

FLORIDA FURNITURE CO, Americus Ga. 


FOR SALE. 


Stock and Good Will of established business 
with good trade in 


Railroad, Mill and Factory Supplies, 


Good clean stock; inventory about $10,000. No 
better location in the South. For full particulars 
address SUPPLIES, Box 207, Nortolk, Va. 


FOR SALE—© 


The BUILDINGS, MACHINERY, 
PATTERNS. TOOLS, Stock on 
hand, Good WII, etc., of the 
NORWICH LOCK MFG. CO., 

of Roanoke, Va. 

This plant cost, three years ago. nearly $3c0 ooo. 
The stock on hand, at a recent careful valuation, 
aggregated $59,000 The plant is now cooing 
$6000 in satisfactory orders monthly by mail an 
without solicitation. Has an established trade 
in West and South. Low and satisfactory terms 
to purchasers. Address 


MALCOLM W. BRYAN, Trustee, 
ROANOKE, VA 























Fine Manufacturing 
Property ror SALE. 


The Millburn Gin & Machine Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., 


With Tools, Foundry and Boiler Shop. One of 
the finest plants in the United States. Ata great 
bargain. Full particulars of 


A. B. PITKIN MACHINERY CO. 





Providence, R. I. 


Sash, Door and Blind Factory 
FOR ALE. 
Only one in the city, population 12,000 Four 
railroads. State University, Norma! School, 
factories,etc. Plant in centre of city; side tracks; 
three acres; fine spring on lot; machinery new; 
pays 25 percent. Reason for selling, bad health. 
LYNDON MFG. CO. 
ATHENS, GA. 


Saw Mill 


FOR SALE 


a= —TO CLOSE AN ESTATE. 


Almost new, Engine, Boiler, Band Mill, two 
Gangs, Lath and Picket Mill, Trucks, etc. 
Also 6000 feet T Rails 
Sold at a bargain on very easy terms. 
Address 


WOOLVERTON & TINSMAN, 
WILLIAMSPORT, PA 


Receivers Sal 
eceivers aie. 

The plant of the Ed'nburg Foundry and Ma- 
chine Company will be sold at Public Auction in 
Edinburg. Indiana, Monday, December 9, 1895. 

The property consists of four town lots and 
buildings covering same. The machine shop is 
well equippei with machinery for manufacturing 
self feed rip saws, band saws and other machinery, 
and the foundry has daily capacity of eight tons. 
All in running order and now ruaning. A fall 
stock of fittings and plumber’s supplies, as well 
as wood working machines of the company’s 
manufacture. Here is an opportunity to buy an 
established plant worth $40,000 for less than one- 
quarter that amount. A competent man with 
small means could interest local capital and 
swing a large business. 

Full particulars by addressing 


WILLIAM THRELKELD, Receiver, 
Edinburg, Indiana. 


























FOR SALE, 
In the city of 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


An ideal city for a winter home, full of historic 
interest, and a climate mild and soft in winter, 
bot not hot enough to be enervating, 


A Beautiful 

Old Colonial Residence 
And a Handsome 

Large Modern Residence. 


The City of Charleston water supply is ob 
tained from artesian wells, and it has recently 
been proven to be a valuable dyspeptic cure 
when used as drinking water, and a rheumatic 
cure when bathed in hot Both of these resi- 
dences are supplied with this ~ater. 


Aiso Timber ana Farming Lands 
and Rice Plantations in South Carolina. 
For further particulars address 
Exchange Banking & Trust Co. 
Charleston, S. C. 








Mississippi 
Delta Lands 
in Louisiana. 


One of the finest tracts of heavily 
TIMBERED LANDS. 


Nearly 140,000 Acres. 


FOR SALE at a Bargain. 


The timber consists of cypress, oak, ash, 
hickory and gum. 


A frontage of seventeen miles on the Red river 
but a few miles above its junction with the Miss- 
issippi, and with several tributary streams for 
floating to landings on the Red. 


The land when cleared will sell for a handsome 
advance on the price asked, 


For lumbermen with plenty of capital to oper- 
ate this is an exceptio ial opportunity. 


Title unquesti snable. 
Address 
MISSISSIPPI DELTA, 


cate MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD. 





Port Royal & 
Western Carolina 
Railway. 





MASTER'S SALE. 


Pursuant to a final decree of the Circuit Court 
of the United States for the District of South Car- 
olina, filed August 1, 1895, and of a supplemental 
decree filed 7th October, 1895, in certain causes in 
equity pending in said court, wherein Charles H. 
Phinizy and Alfred Baker, trustees, are complain- 
ants, andthe Augusta & Knoxville Railroad Co. 
and others are defendants, and wherein the Cen- 
tral Trust Co. is complainant and the Port Royal 
& Western Carolina Railway Co. is defendant, 
the undersigned special master, appointed in said 
decree, will, at 120’clock noon, by railroad time, 
on the 2oth day of November, 1895, sell for cash, at 
public auction, to the highest bidder at the Port 
Royal & Western Carolina passenger station on 
its premises in the city of Greenwood, in the State 
of South Carolina, the property and franchises of 
the Augusta & Knoxville Railroad Co. and of the 
Port Royal & Western Carolina Railway Co., 
mentioned in said decree, and therein ordered to 
be sold, the same being more particularly de- 
scribed as follows : 

First.—All and singular the lands, tenements 
and hereditaments formerly of the Augusta & 
Knoxville Railroad Co.,wherever situate, whether 
in South Carolina or in Georgia, including all 
of its railways, tracks, rights of way, main lines, 
superstructures, depots, depot grounds, station- 
houses, sheds, watering-places, workshops, fix- 
tures, machine shops, wood houses, bridges, 
viaducts, culverts, fences, machinery, material, 
engines, tenders, cars, tools, contracts, choses in 
action, rails, tolls, rents, incomes, franchises, 
privileges, rights, and all other property, real and 
personal, or mixed, to it belonging or in anywise 
appertaining to said railroad company, upon its 
line between Augusta. Ga., and Greenwood, S. C. 

Second.—All the railways of the Port Royal & 
Western Carolina Railway Co. (excluding the 
line from Augusta, Ga., to Greenwood, S. C., for- 
merly owned by the Augusta & Knoxville Rail- 
road Co.) to wit, from McCormack to Anderson, 
both in South Carolina, traversing the counties of 
Abbeville and Anderson for a distance of fifty- 
eight and a-half miles, more or less; from Laurens 
to Greenville, both in South Carolina, traversing 
the counties of Laurens and Greenville for a 
distance of thirty-six and a-half miles, more or 
less; and from Greenwood to Spartanburg, tra- 
versing the counties of Abbeville, Laurens and 
Spartanburg for a distance of sixty-six miles, 
more or less; and all its railroads now built and 
its rights of way, roadbeds, superstructures, iron, 
ties, splices, chairs, bolts, butts and spikes and 
all the lands and depot grounds, station-houses 
and depots, viaducts, bridges, timber, materials 
and property purchased or built for the construc- 
tion or operation of said railroad; all machine 
shops, implements, tools and personal property 
used or upon or along the line of said road or at 
its stations; all engines, tenders, cars and ma- 
chinery and all kinds of rolling stock owned by 
said company, and all other properties of said 
company and all its rights and privileges therein 
or appertaining thereto, and all the revenues, 
tolls and incomes of said railway company, and 
all property and rights acquired by virtue’ and 
under authority thereof, and the improvements, 
buildings, easements rights, members, heredita- 
ments and appurtenances to the same belonging 
or in any wise appertaining. > ; 

The said property will be sold in the following 
order: . f 

First.—The epepety hereinbefore described as 
the property of the Augusta & Knoxville Rail- 
road Co. : ; 

Second.—The property hereinbefore described 
as the property of the Port Royal & Western 
Carolina Railway Co. (excluding the Augusta & 
Knoxville Railroad Company). 

Third.—The entire property as one system. 

The said sale will be made upon the further 
terms asfollows: The Special Master will receive 
no bid at the sale of said Augusta & Knoxville 
Railroad for less than $850,000; nor a bid at the 
sale of the Port Royal & Western Carolina, (ex- 
cluding the Augusta & Knoxville Railroad), for 
less than $1,800,000; nora bid at the sale of the 
entire system for less than $2,650,000. The Special 
Master will not receive any bid from anyone 
offering to bid at any of the said sales, who shall 
not first deposit, for the purpose of erg at 
such sale with him as a pledge that such bidder 
will make good his bid in case of its acceptance, 
the sum of $50,000 in money or by check certified 
by some responsible bank; the deposit to be made 
separately at each sale. The deposit so received 
from any unsuccessful bidder shall be returned to 
him when the property shall be struck down and 
the deposit so received from the successful bidder 
shall be applied on account of the purchase price. 
Such further payment on the purchase price shall 
be made in cash after the confirmation of the sale 
or sales as the Court in said cause may from time 
to time direct, and the Court reserves the right to 
resell the property and premises upon the failure 
of the purchaser or purchasers or their successors 
or assigns to comply within twenty days with any 
order of the Court in that regard, and any default- 
ing bidder or purchaser who shall default, shall be 
liable to the extent of the deposit so made by him 
to make good y and all expenses and any and 
all deficiency or loss occasioned by the property 
bringing a less price at any such resale, and the 
amount so d ited by such bidder shall be 
applied accordingly; provided, however, that the 

purchaser may turn in to the Special Master in 
lieu of cash, after first paying into Court in cash, 


LL 


such amounts as may be adjudged by the Court 
as the costs, expenses, compensation and solici- 
tor’s fees in the litigation, any bonds of the 
Augusta & Knoxville Railway Co., and of the 
Port Royal & Western Carolina Railway Co., the 
same to be received and the bidder to be credited 
therefor on account of the purchase price to an 
amount equal to the distributive amount of the 
proceeds of sale, payable as in said decree pro- 
vided on said bonds and coupons of the Augusta 
& Knoxville Railroad Co. and of the Port Royal 
& Western Carolina Railway Co. 

Should at either of the sales of the property 
hereinbefore described there be no bid equal to 
the minimum upset price of the same the Special 
Master will report the same to the court, and 
should, at the last sale of the entire property as 
one system, any bidder bid not less than the 
amount of the minimum upset price to be received 
for the same then said entire property shall be 
knocked down to such bidder, or the highest bid- 
der thereafter, and the bids, if any made, for 
pieces of property before sold separately, shall 
not be considered; but if at such sale of the entire 
property as one system no bidder shall bid the 
amount of the minimum upset price hereinbefore 
mentioned, then the bids before made for the 
separate parts of the property, if such bids be 
equal tothe minimum upset prices hereinbefore 
authorized to be received, will be duly reported 
to the court as the sales of the property for its 
confirmation. 

The purchaser or purchasers at said sale shall, 
as part of the consideration and purchase price of 
the property purchased, take the property upon 
the expressed condition that he or they or 
their successors or assigns will pay, satisfy 


and discharge any unpaid compensation 
allowed to foun B. Cleveland as_ receiver 
the taxes for the fiscal years 1890 and 
1891, now in litigation, if the same be 


found to be a charge on said Port Royal & West- 
ern Carolina Railway Co., and all contracts made 
and ae incurred by the said John B. 
Cleveland as receiver under order of this court or 
with its approval, or which may be contracted or 
incurred ?, him under said authority prior to the 
delivery of the possession of the property sold to 
the purchaser or purchasers and which shall not 
have been paid by the receiver prior to such 
delivery of possession out of the income of 
the said property, such obligation so assumed 
when duly established, to remain and con- 
stitute a first lien on the property so sold, 
in the hands of the purchaser or purchasers 
until fully paid ee discharged, but the 
purchaser or purchasers of the Augusta & 
Knoxville Railroad portion of the system shall 
only assume and be liable for the same to the 
extent the mileage of said portion bears to the 
entire system. 

For all further particulars of the terms and 
conditions of sale and of the property hereby 
advertised for sale, reference is made to said 
final Decree now on file in the United States 
Circuit Court for the District of South Carolina, 
at Charleston, S. C. 


THEODORE G, BARKER, 


October 8, 1895. Special Master. 





FOR SALE 


eoerA.. 


Narrow-Gauge Railroad, 


9 Miles Long. 


Running from a point on the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad, in West Virginia, back to the count 
seat. Has paid 25 per cent. on its stock. th 
of the former owner and president reason for 
selling. Can be extended back into timber and 
coal regions, a charter having been obtained 
and survey made for extension. 


JAMES E. TYLER, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





416 West German Street, 


Marble Mill ana 
Marble Quarry 


FOR SALE. 
To close an estate. 


Five Gang Mill with complete outfit for manu- 
facturing marble. Situated at Knoxville, Tenn., 
together with a Quarry twenty-three miles from 
Knoxville on Marietta & North Georgia Rail- 
road. Quality of Marbie very high grade. Mill 
and reai estate at Knoxville very valuable. Will 
be sold at great bargain, on long terms and easy 
payments. Address 


T. H. HEALD, Exeutor, 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


VALUABLE 


Virginia 
Iron and 
Manganese 


PROPERTY 


FOR SALE. 


The undersigned, as trustee, offers for sale on 
he most reasonable terms, about 25,000 acres 
of iron ore, manganese and timber lands on the 
line of the Shenandoah Valley branch of the 
Norfolk & Western Railroad in Rockingham 
County, Va. These lands are in the famous 
iron ore belt at the Western base of the Blue 
Ridge, and its ore beds have been opened and 
ove good shape for in ion. The same is 
true of its manganese and manganiferous ores. 
For further pa lars and for price address 


JED, HOTOHKISS, 














STAUNTON, VA. 
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ATLANTA EXPOSITION SUPPLEMENT. 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Meeting 


The visit of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association to the South 
was in every respect a success. Many 


of the members freely declared it to 


have been one of the most important | 


annual meetings ever held by this or- 
ganization. Its influence in bringing 
about a better understanding of the 
South and its people on the part of 
our New England friends, and a better 
understanding of New England by the 
South, must be very far-reaching. Many 
of these cotton manufacturers, leaders 


in New England’s business and social | 


life, saw the South for the first time. 
Henceforth they will have clearer ideas 


of what this section is doing, and what | 


its prospects for the future are, and 
those who met them will understand 
what the MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD has 
preached for many years, that is, that 
the real business men of New England 
are deeply interested in seeing the 
South attain the highest degree of pros- 
perity. A few Northern papers and a 
few raving cranks never fail to de- 
nounce, malign and misrepresent the 
South, but this no more voices the real 
sentiment of the North than the wild 
talk of some Southern crank voices the 
sentiment of the South. The people 
are one people, and every visit of 
Northern men to the South, or of 
Southern men to the North, broadens 
the vision, strengthens the patriotism 
and quickens into greater activity the 


business interests of all. This broad 


land offers a field great enough for all. | 


If the South can manufacture, as it 
surely can, iron and cotton at a lower 
cost than other sections, these indus- 
tries will inevitably gravitate this way, 
but other sections will change the 
form of their industrial life and go 
on prospering as before. It is folly 
to suppose that the cotton mills 
of New England or the furnaces of 
Pennsylvania will be moved South. 
We do not wantthem. The transplanted 
man is generally a success; the trans- 
planted factory is generally a failure. 
But prosperous enterprises must con- 
stantly expand, and many New Eng- 
land mill companies will doubtless 
build branch concerns in the South 
rather than enlarge the home plant. 
This is what the Massachusetts Mills 
Co. is doing at Rome, the Dwight at 


Gadsden and the Whittier at Atlanta. | 
These companies are not moving their | 


New England mills; they are running 
them to their full capacity; but instead 
of enlarging at home, they are meeting 
increased business by building additional 
plants in the South. 

The outcome of this meeting in At- 
lanta may not be seen in any immediate 
investments of capital South, but it will 
be felt throughout New England. Two 
hundred leading men will be like mis- 
sionaries scattered throughout New 
England telling of their favorable im- 
pressions, telling of Atlanta’s wonder- 
ful enterprise in creating such an expo- 
sition and telling what they all freely and 
fully admitted—that the attractions and 
advantages of the South are far beyond 
what they had supposed. Out of all 


it will lead to many investments and to 
the encouragement of the southward 
tide of population. 

Of the details of the trip South, of the 
annual meeting of the association, and 
of the social festivities of the occasion, 
it is hardly necessary to speak; these 
points the daily papers have fully cov- 
ered. The MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD 
published last week several of the 





papers read at the meeting, and today | 


it gives a few others. 


— —<— ———— 


Cotton and Its Uses. 








| [Paper prepared by Mr. D A. Tompkins, of Char- 
lotte, for the New England Cotton Manufactur 
ers’ Association Convention. } 

From time immemorial the praises of the 
olive tree have been sung. The oil and 
| the fruit it has furnished have been re- 
| garded to be of inestimable value. Yet 

throughout the ages in which the olive leaf 
| has been made into the crown of honor or 
the emblem of peace, because of what the 
| olive tree yielded for the benefit of man- 
kind, the cotton plant has lived, but its 
amazing value has remained to be made 
known in this century. 

Food, clothing and shelter—these are the 
| prime needs of mankind. 

We have now from the cotton plant the 
following: 

1. For food—Cottonseed oil, which, 

when pure and well refined, is in all re- 
spects equal to olive oil, and when it con- 
tains 10 per cent. of olive oil simply to give 
it a flavor, cannot be distinguished from 
olive oil even by experts. 
Cottonseed meal, as food for cattle, sheep 
and many other animals—in this way it 
contributes to our supply of beef, mutton, 
milk, butter, wool, etc. 

2. For clothing—The 








infinite fabrics 
that are made of cotton for human clothing, 
domestic articles, 
quilts, ete. 

For shelter—Tents, decks of ships, roofs 
of houses, etc. 

In fact, the cotton plant furnishes more 
of the necessities of the human race than 
comes from any other one source. 

The development of the production of 
cotton in the United States within a single 
century from insignificant proportions to 
10,000,000 bales a year, considered in all 
its relations to our industrial progress, is 
without a parallel in history. First of all, 


wadding for clothes, 





prise or mechanical ingenuity. It may be 
answered: ‘‘The South alone is adapted 
'to the production of cotton; if it would 
| only growin the North, a different showing 
might have been made by that section.” 
But cotton grows in India, in Egypt, in 
China and in South America, and a people 
cannot be without enterprise who, in com- 
petition with such a widespread cotton 
area, in many parts of which the plant has 
been cultivated for centuries upon cen- 
turies, in less than 100 years are able to 
show a production far exceeding that of all 
the rest of the world. 

In 1820 the cotton crop of the United 
States amounted to about 600,000 bales; in 
1894 the yield reached nearly 10,000,000 
bales. During the greater part of the 
interval the price has been about ten to 
twelve cents per pound, but it has been as 
low as five cents, and as high as twenty- 
seven cents, leaving out of account the 
years of the war (1860 to 1864), when the 
South practically stopped producing cotton. 
Estimating 500 pounds to the bale, and the 





this will come vast good, and eventually | 


it is a sufficient answer to the charge | 
| against the Southern part of the United | 
| States that the people are without enter- | 


price at ten cents per pound, the crop of 
1820 would have been worth, in round 
| numbers, $24,000,000. 
the crop of 1894 would have a value of 
$500,000,000. This great increase in pro- 


On the same basis 


experienced by other parts of the United 


reflects great credit upon the people who 
have accomplished it. 

This great achievement is the result of 
| three things combined, namely, (1) the 
| enterprise and energy of the people; (2) 





the invention of the cotton gin, and (3) the 
designing of buildings and mechanical 
appliances by which the gin could be 
economically operated. 

It appears to be commonly believed that 
the successful production of large cotton 
crops in the United States is due to the in- 
vention of the gin alone, While this has 
been an essential element in the problem, 
yet Egypt, India and South America, which 
| have the advantage of perfected apparatus, 
| due to inventions made in America, pro- 
| duce cotton neither so cheaply nor in such 
| quantities as in the United States. I am 
| far from wishing to take from Mr. Eli 
| Whitney any of the credit that attaches to 





his name for the invention of the cotton | 


gin. He stands in my estimation at the 
| head of the list of all those whose inven- 
| tions have been a benefit to mankind, In 
| the invention of the cotton gin there is glory 
enough to immortalize Whitney's name, 
with plenty to spare for the credit of others 
who did valuable and essential work in the 
development of what he produced. 

When Mr. Whitney first visited Savan- 
nah, much had already been accomplished 
in the way of creating conditions for the 
more economical production of cotton, A 
commission had been appointed by the 
State of Georgia, charged with the duty of 
causing a machine to be devised for the 
separation of the lint of the cotton from 
the seed. Mr. Josiah Watkins had in op- 
eration a crude machine, similar in many 
respects to the more nearly perfect gin 
which Whitney constructed. The 
stitution of the saw for wire spikes seems 
to have been first made by Col. O. A. Bull, 
| of La Grange, Ga., and a little later, but 

independently, by 

Fairfield county, S. C., and it was this im- 
| provement, more than any other one thing, 
that put the cotton gin in shape to become 
such an important factor in the develop- 
ment of the cotton interest. 


sub- 


Hogden Holmes, of 


While the times were ripe for the inven- 
| tion of the cotton gin, and many persons 
| were working at the problem, and while 


States, and for this reason alone the result | 





duction has been made in a section 
in which there has been no such con-! 
stant tide of immigration as has been | 


operated by mules under it. Considering 
the limited facilities at hand, this running- 
gear for a ginhouse for the utilization of 
mule-power exhibits marked mechanical 
ingenuity and adaptability, the lack of 
which in other countries prevents such re- 
sults in the production of cotton as have 
been attained here. 

When the gin, the ginhouse, with its ap- 
pliances, and the baling screw had all been 
developed to a condition of practical suc- 
cess, the production of cotton became at 
once very profitable. The desire to embark 
in the business made a demand for labor, 
The 


pur- 


and increased the price of slaves. 
slaves of the Northern States were 
chased, and still more were needed, which 
demand was partly filled by a trade with 
Africa itself, the ships of England and New 


| England entering briskly into the business. 





} 


the gin would probably have been invented | 


even had Whitney never gone to the South, 
he was just the right man to quickly take 
up the suggestion of the Georgia State 


commission. He saw the Watkins machine, 


| worked on the problem himself, heard of 


Holmes’s improvement and went to see it, 
and to his own ideas and work he added 
the best of what he gathered from various 
other workers on the same problem. The 
result was the Whitney gin. 

A machine having been invenied that 
would separate the lint from the seed, there 
was at once a need for a proper house in 
which to operate it, and some power to 
drive it. Mule-power was the most avail- 
able, and wood was the most suitable ma- 
terial both for the building and the ma- 
chinery for utilizing the power. Therefore 
a series of wooden wheels, gears and levers 
were devised by someone whose name is 
now lost. The house was built on posts in 
such a way that the machinery could be 


Slavery existed in New England about 
100 years before it tolerated in 


Up to the time when the appii- 


was 
Georgia, 
ances just described gave such a stimulus to 
cotton-planting, general manufactures had 
prospered more in the South than in any 
other part of the Union, Even as late as 
1810, according to the United States census 
for that year, the manufactured products of 
Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia ex- 
ceeded in variety and value those of all 
New England. While the production of 
cotton remained profitable, the growth of 
that 
Nor were any 


slavery stifled manufactures, and 
interest steadily declined. 
further improvements made in the appli- 
ances or methods for the preparation of 
cotton for the market. 
bellum gin, 


practically the same in 1860 as in 1820 
} e 


The standerd ante- 


ginhouse and screw were 
Many of those of 1860 were larger and 
finer than those built 
earlier, but there was scarcely a new idea 


The 


become an aristocrat, and the cunning of 


a quarter century 


in design. inheritor of slaves had 


| his forefather in mechanical art had been 


lost. But while lost temporarily, it must 
have lived in the bones of the people, 
because no sooner had the late war ended, 
wiping slavery out of existence, than one 
improvement after another began rapidly 
to appear. Before the war mule-power, 
slave labor and wooden machinery were 
universally used for the 


cotton for market. 


preparation of 
Every plantation had 
its gin and ginhouse, and, barring only the 
separation of the lint from the seed and 
packing, all operations in handling cotton 
were performed by man-power. The cotton 
was packed by hand, carried into the gin- 
house in baskets by laborers, carried to the 
gin by laborers, fed to the gin by laborers, 
pushed into the lintroom, carried to the 
screw, packed in the box of the screw and 
bound with 
labor was abundant; cost so little that there 


ropes, all by hand. Slave 


| was no incentive to improvement. 


Subsequent to the war a feeder was 
invented for the gin to save the labor of 
hand feeding; then came a condenser to 
save labor in the lintroom; then a hand 
press that could be operated in the lint- 
room of the ginhouse to save carrying the 
cotton to the screw; then a power press; 
then cotton elevators, some using spiked 
Within 
thirty years the spirit of enterprise, inven- 


belts and some the suction of air. 


tion and improvement in the people of the 
South has not only revived, but the entire 
method and all the machinery and appli- 
ances for preparing cotton for the market 
have been revolutionized. 

The cost of ginning 1500 pounds of seed 
cotton and of baling the lint is today only 
about one-fifth of the cost in 1870. The 
plantation ginhouse and screw have been 
supplanted almost entirely by the modern 
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ginneries, which are centrally located, and 
are manufacturing plants rather than plan- 
tation equipments. Many of them are 
incorporated as parts of plants, in which 
the lint is separated from the seed and 
baled, the oil is taken from the seed, and 
the cake is ground into meal to be used as 
a fertilizer or cattle feed, as the markets 
may demand. 

In almost every community in the South 
there may now be found a manufacturing 
plant known as agin, oil mill and fertilizer 
works, These gin cotton, crush cottonseed 
for cottonseed oil, and, buying some of the 
ingredients which are used with cottonseed 
meal, mix commercial fertilizers. Out of 
this development has come the further 
business of fattening cattle on cottonseed 
hulls and cottonseed meal. Recently a 
large business has been developed by these 
factories in preparing a stock food made of 
cottonseed hulls and meal mixed. Before 
the war the seed was a waste product. Ten 
years ago the hulls were used for fuel only. 
For the last few years cottonseed has been 
sold at $20 per ton, and the hulls at from 
$3 to $5 per ton. 

The most expensive item now left in the 
production of cotton is the cost of picking 
the fibre from the stalks in the field. This 
opportunity for the exercise of ingenuity 
has not been neglected during the last few 
years. Numerous patents have been issued 
for cotton harvesters, many of which are 
absolutely without merit, but some of which 
are marvelously ingenious. One that seems 
so far to have come nearest to doing com- 
mercially successful work is that of Mr. T. 
C. Mason, of South Carolina, The extent 
of the incentive for the solution of this 
problem may be judged from the following 
estimate. 

The price now paid for picking cotton is 
from fifty to sevteny-five cents per hundred 
pounds, About 1500 pounds of seed and 
cotton are required to make a bale of lint 
weighing 500 pounds. The cost of picking 
1500 pounds of cotton, at say sixty cents per 
hundred, would be $9. Therefore, to pick 
10,000,000 bales, which limit it is assumed 
will be reached in the very near future, 
would cost, at present prices, $90,000,000, 
It is claimed by the cotton-harvester in- 
ventors that a machine can be made which, 
with one mule and one laborer, can pick 
or gather 4000 pounds of seed cotton per 
day, whereas the picking of 150 to 200 
pounds by hand is a good day’s work. 

The following table will give some idea 
of the increase in production of cotton 
every tenth year, and of the value of each 
crop included in the list, since 1820, ex- 
pressed in round numbers. Values are all 
based on the rate of ten cents per pound, 
and an average weight per bale of 500 
pounds: 





Year Production | Value at 10 

- in bales cents per fh, 
9BSGe ccc rcccccccccecers 400,000 $25,000,000 
1BYZO. vecccccceccccccces 1,000 000 50,000,000 
1BGO. oc cccs cece. sescece 1,600,000 So ,000 000 
BORD. oc ccccccccsccceces 2,250,000 112,500,000 
IGG. vccccrcccescosecs 3,600,000 180,000,000 
1870. cocccescccses cess 4.250,000 212,500,000 
BEBO ocseccccccees. eves 6,600,000 330,000,000 
SBOR. cccvecccccccccccss 8,000,000 400,000 000 











As has been stated already, the seed 
were before the war a waste product, ex- 
cept where used in the Southeast to a lim- 
ited extent as a fertilizer. Since the war 
the cottonseed-oil business has developed 
to such an extent that in the current season 
(in which there will be less than usual) 
there will be about 1,500,000 tons of seed 
crushed for oil and other products. Out of 
these seed come the following products, 
against which their values are shown: 


50,000,000 gal ops cotton oil, at 50 cents..$25,000,000 
700,000 tons hulls, at 000 
500,000 tous meal, at 

50,000,000 pounds short lint, at 3 cents... 1,500,000 


This much comes out of what was in the 
days of slavery almost entirely wasted. 
It is not alone in the utilization of cotton- 





seed that the revived mechanical genius of 
the South has been exhibited, but in the 
manufacture of cotton into yarns and cloth 
as well. In a region of country reaching 
along the foothills of the mountains from 
Lynchburg, Va., to Atlanta, Ga, almost 
every town has one or more cotton factories, 
built since the war. Many factories have 
been built on the water-powers in the 
country, and towns have grown up around 
them. At first only coarse goods were at- 
tempted, then finer and finer products by 
degrees. While, as yet, no very fine goods 
have been produced, enough has been done 
to prove that as capital accumulates and 
the owners acquire knowledge of the busi- 
ness and the operatives improve in skill, 
there is no more limit to the quality of the 
goods that may be made in the South than 
those that may be made about Lowell, 
Mass , or Manchester, England. 

The present industrial development in 
America, in England and on the Conti- 
nent had its beginning in four events, the 
absence of any one of which would have 
destroyed the greater portion of the value 
of the other three. These were the inven- 
tion of the power spindle, the invention of 
the power loom, the invention of the cotton 
gin, and the response to these of the 
southern portion of the United ‘States for 
the production of the raw material for the 
utilization of these inventions. 

It is not alone of interest that the impetus 
given to the production of cotton by me- 
chanical inventions has added to the pro- 
ductive capacity of Southern agriculture 
and increased the wealth of an important 
section of the United States. Every family 
in the whole country has been benefited by 
the cheapening of clothing and other articles 
made of cotton, by reason of the marvelous 
increase in the extent of production of this 
fibre. The manufacturing and commercial 
interests of New England have been pro- 
moted to a remarkable extent by the same 
cause, to say nothing of the effect upon the 
cotton-manufacturing interests in England 
and other parts of the world, and the in- 
crease in the consumption of cotton goods, 
due to the wonderful cheapening of their 
cost. The single item of the benefit to the 
shipping interests due to the cotton-carry- 
ing trade is of great extent. Cotton, more 
than any other one item of freight, has been 
the basis of transatlantic commerce. 

It has been charged that the people of 
the South are careless of the manner of 
preparing cotton for the market. Within 
certain limits this charge is proper. In 
many respects itis not proper. The pro- 
duction of cotton in the South is one of the 
greatest of all agricultural achievements. 
The special lints, such as Ozer, Peterken, 
etc., might be put up as brands, and many 
other brands might be made and main- 
tained. But the great bulk of cotton must 
be put upin cheap packages and put on 
the market at a cheap price. 

Happily, for a man who knows about it, 
cotton is its own brand, It is easily exam- 
ined and its qualities and characteristics 
are easily determined. 

In the ante-bellum days the combination 
of the white man, the black man and the 
mule created the production of cheap cot- 
ton for the great bulk of the world’s supply. 
The combination still produces the greater 
part of the cotton supply that the world 
uses. Inthe future farming in the devel- 
opment of manufactures in the South it is 
quite impossible to foresay how this combi- 
nation will stand. 

As far as the development has gone the 
cotton-oil business has fallen into the hands 
of white bosses and negro labor. Cotton 
spinning and weaving are in the hands of 
white bosses and white labor. The busi- 
nesses are owned in all cases by white 
people, barring the few exceptions which 
are only enough to prove the rule. In the 
matter of ownership the Southern man has 
far greater concern about the competition 
of the New Englander than he has about 


the colored brother one way or another. 

It is impossible for me to come to a con- 
clusion as to whether the colored people 
would make successful mill hands or not. 
Nobody, not even those who know and love 
the colored people best, has ever had the 
courage to try the experiment. I believe I 
have about as many frie.ds amongst colored 
people as any other average man, and yet I 
would not dare to try the experiment of a 
cotton mill with colored operatives without 
the full consent of all my associates or 
stockholders to lose money in the experi- 
ment if it should turn out that way. Noth- 
ing but experiment can, in my judgment, 
ever determine the question. In order to 
determine it I would be willing to be one 
of 100 persons to subscribe $1500 each for 
a mill to be operated by colored people 
until by losses it should be determined that 
the experiment was a failure, or by success 
it should be demonstrated to be practicable. 

This experiment is important to the whole 
South. At the present rate of building 
mills we must soon reach the limit of the 
white labor supply in the South. If it is 
feasible to work the colored people in fac- 
tories, it means the solution of this labor 
question in the South for at least a quarter 
of a century to come, and perhaps a longer 
period. It means also great things for the 
colored people, because if they are not able 
to enter into the new industrial pursuits 
they will not be able to withstand Anglo- 
Saxon or free American competition. With 
white labor alone it wili be only a few 
years before we reach the limit of supply. 
Then we will without doubt have the same 
laws, the same experiences and the same 
accessories of new labor from various 
sources that New England has had. The 
South will have even one greater difficulty. 
Your farms in New England are compara- 
tively barren, and here in the South a 
family can make a more comfortable living 
on a cotton farm by 100 days’ work in a 
year than can be done in New England in 
200 days’ work per year. 

The present cotton-factory labor in the 
South is coming off the farms, it is true, 
but I am confident that to that sort of peo- 
ple who farm in the West cotton-raising on 
farms in the South will be found to be very 
attractive and very profitable. The class 
of farming people who, in the South, are 
going into the mills are people who get 
along betier under mill management than 
as independent farmers. There are still 
enough people remaining on farms in the 
South to raise 9,000,000 bales of cotton per 
year, and the production of cotton is not 
going to cease to be attract.ve to people 
who like farm life. 

As we get better school facilities we 
ought to and undoubtedly will further re- 
strict the age at which children may be 
permitted to work in factories. 

As the Southern labor acquires better 
knowledge and skill in the production of 
goods the hours of labor will be restricted. 
The general conditions will constantly ap- 
proach closer and closer to those that have 
been already brought about in Old and 
New England. But there will always re- 
main with us here certain advantages which 
will not pass away, chief amongst which is 
the proximity of the cotton. fields. 

I exhibit a series of pictures which I 
have prepared, which are intended to show 
some of the changes that Fave taken place 
in the preparation of cotton for the market 
since the war. The pictures with the letter 
under them make a better showing of this 
matter than I could do by writing, and I 
invite your inspection of them. 





We are here to congratulate you and 
| your associates upon the splendid success 
| of the exposition you have set on foot, and 
| upon the evidences you have here gathered, 
chiefly illustrative of Southern enterprise, 


Southern industry and Southern recupera- ' 


tion.—President Cleveland’s speech at the 
Atlanta Exposition. 





Preparing Cotton for Shipment. 





(Extracts from Mr. Jerome Hill's paper on im- 
proved ginning and compressing, reed at Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association meeting | 
The baling and compressing of cotton, 

one of our largest home consumption and 

export products, is unquestionably a matter 
of the greatest interest to the producers, 
manufacturers and transportation compa- 
nies. The old gin and the screw have gone 
hand in hand on the plantation. Improve- 
ments have undoubtedly been made in the 
gin, but these saw-gin machines that took 
the cotton from the seed have not kept pace 
with the spindle that has made it into cloth; 
in fact, the old-time planter was too busy 
studying the art of increased cotton acreage 
to give any attention toinventions. Nearly 
all the improvements made in this line have 
dated since the war. He had the climate 
and the soil to lead him to agricultural pur- 
suits, whilst your good people in New Eng- 
land turned their attention to inventions 

and improved machinery; thus we had a 

wonderful growth in cotton-manufacturing 

improvements and a slow one in cotton 
ginning and baling during that time. 

The Whitney gin, invented 100 years ago, 
has proven a boon to humanity, being in- 
strumental in clothing the poor of the earth; 
in fact, it has made cotton clothing the 
great substitute for fig leaves in all coun- 
tries. But it has, in my opinion, served its 
purpose, and I now believe it will soon 
pass and be succeeded by new and improved 
inventions; in fact, I agree with Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson that the saw gin should be 
laid aside and that improved methods 
should be used for taking the lint from the 
seed without cutting or destroying the fibre. 
At least this canand willbe done. Already 
I have seen little model roller gins. They 
are not a success as yet; in fact, did not 
work satisfactorily. But I have noticed that 
when man’s mind is directed towards a 
desired improvement his genius is equal to 
the wants of man. 

Concentrated ginning and pressing has 
grown rapidly in the South for the past ten 
years. Steam gin plants are everywhere, 
and the presses are almost perfect in mak- 
ing the old square bale. Many of them are 
very convenient and well adapted for prac- 
tical use in putting up the square bale cov- 
ered with India jute and English iron ties. 
This concentration has aided much in im- 
proving our plants. One public gin plant 
now takes the place of half a dozen old 
worn and badly-equpped ones. This has 
brought competition, and competition has 
brought improvements, and we have had 
some beneficial results, for no gin and press 
can succeed if it fails to have improved 
gin-stands, elevators, condensers, seed-car- 
riers, etc. 

We see from our government reports that 
the weight of a bale of cotton has grown 
year by year with our increased crops. In 
1791 the American cotton bale averaged 
225 pounds; in 1801, 228; in 1811, 237; in 
1821, 278; in 1831, 341; in 1841, 394; in 
1851, 416; in 1861, 477 pounds. If you will 
notice, from 1865 to 1871 the weights 
dropped back to 442 pounds, and gradually 
increased until 1891 to 473 pounds net cot- 
ton. ‘Lhis discrepancy can easily be ac- 
counted for when we consider that when 
the war was over the cotton compresses 
throughout the South were in a most 
wretched condition; hence, the making of 
the bale was necessarily light. But the 
question comes up, why was the weight of 
a bale of cotton in 100 years increased from 
225 pounds to 475 pounds net cotton? It 
could not have been to protect labor, for 
the handling of a bale of cotton of 47 
pounds is a very laborious performance, 
whilst the 225-pound bale could be and 
certainly was easily handled and trans- 
ported. My explanation for this is that it 
was the natural vent of man to save and 
make money. The freight upon a bale of 
cotton upon the Mississippi and the other 
tributary streams of the South that trans- 
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ported all of our cotton to the seaports 
prior to the advent of railroads was so 
much per bale. If the rate from Memphis 
to New Orleans was, say, $2 a bale, the 
farmers were quick to see if they made 
their cotton heavier they were saving 
greatly in the freights, and this custom has 
prevailed until the present day. The quan- 
tity of 475 pounds of net cotton with the 
bagging added gave them a 500-pound bale 
of cotton. Our railroads have in nearly 
every instance accepted this old custom in 
making their tariffs, save on compressed 
cotton. This latter is invariably shipped 
per hundred. I am of the opinion that 
this was a grave mistake of our early cotton 
producers, for in this way they made a bale 
of cotton too voluminous to put inside of a 
house, and if it was, and caught fire, it not 
only endangered the buildings, but the lives 
of the family. If it was put outdoors in 
the weather, we who have handled such 
cotton know but too well that somebody 
will pay for its rapid decay or rotting. Mr. 
Edward Atkinson used the proper word for 
describing it when he called it ‘theathen- 
ish.” I have claimed and still claim that a 
bale of cotton should never exceed 300 
pounds in weight, because it is more con- 
venient for the manufacturer, producer and 
transportation companies to have these 
bales made to conform, to some extent at 
least, to the merciful consideration of the 
laborer and with the strength of a man, 
enabling him to easily handle and store it 
away in our warehouses and on board rail- 
roads and steamboats. 

When the compresses now in general 
use were introduced I well remember the 
many objections raised to them. It was 
claimed that they would surely destroy the 
fibre of the cotton; that they were un- 
wieldly, and too costly to be successfully 
operated; but results have proven that the 
first objection was unfounded to a large ex- 
tent, or, at least, that it so far protected 
the interests of commerce that the damage 
done was overcome by the profitable re- 
sults; but there can be no doubt but what 
the second objection was well founded, for 
they are not heathenish, but are modern 
monstrosities. The extra freights for the 
hauling on this cotton to feed these presses, 
the storage, the insurance and drayage has 
cost the South millions, to say nothing of 
the opportunities afforded for gratuitous 
sampling. Now, one of these bales must 
have the same old iron ties that we have 
mostly purchased in Liverpool, and the 
same jute bagging that our people have 
purchased in India, manufactured in our 
mills, and then paid the freight on to the 
Southern gin, and then reshipped to all the 
markets in America and Europe. 

These presses, too, have served their 
purpose, and we now come to a revolution. 
We have lived to a time that men will tell 
you they have a new process of baling and 
compressing cotton that will produce a bale 
that fire will not consume, and that the sea 
cannot water-log; that it will neither absorb 
nor throw out moisture; that it will not 
gain or lose in weight from the effects of 
water. It is called the cylindrical, or 
round bale. It is not an experiment or 
theory, but I assert to you it is a successful 
reality. The advantages of this process 
are numerous, and no one can dispute 
them. It is advantageous to the farmer, 
for he saves one entire handling and from 
three to four ‘‘goosings” or samplings. It 
surely should save him more bales of cot- 
ton that were shipped out of our cotton 
centres than were shipped into them, con- 
veniently called ‘‘city crops,” that were 
produced without the sweat of a man’s 
brow or the turn of his wrist. It is advan- 
tageous to the transportation lines, espe- 
cially the railroads, for where only twenty- 
two bales of the old flat cotton could be 
stored and transported in an ordinary box 
car, and forty-two to fifty bales of the 
Morse-Taylor compress cotton, seventy to 
eighty bales of this cotton, weighing 40,000 


| pounds, or the car's full capacity, can be 


easily transported from the fields of the 
South to the spinners of the East. It will 
be beneficial to the manufacturers also, on 
account of a great saving in room for stor- 
age. The manufacturer saves the 
freight on twenty-four pounds of useless 
bagging and ties. He receives just what 
he buys, and the old jute and iron-tie cov- 
ered bale, as you well know, has twenty- 
four pounds of iron and jute covering. 
Two pounds is usually docked, leaving 
twenty-two pounds that he must include 
when he makes his estimate of the output 
of this bale Under the new process there 
should be no dockage for the covering, as 
eight-ounce osnaburg is used, and it should 
at least be worth its weight in raw cotton, 
for it can certainly be utilized in the cloth- 
ing manufactories throughout the country. 
It will save to all in insurance, for the rate 
should be reduced in accordance with the 
risk, which experienced men claim are not 
more than one-half of what the insurance 
underwriters claim they were under the 
old process. I am grateful to be able to 
state that the Southwestern Railroad Asso- 
ciation has given this cotton the lowest 
compressed rates and freights, but I hope 
they will do better still, for while the old 
flat bale had a density of only ten to twelve 
pounds to the cubic foot. and the Morse & 
Taylor pressed cotton has a density of 
twenty-two to tweaty-four pounds to the 
cubic foot, this cylindrical bale, made 
under the new process, has a density of 
thirty-five pounds to the cubic foot. One 
of the largest cotton dealers in New York 
a few days ago, a man whose firm is known 
throughout the cotton industry of the 
world, after having carefully examined one 
of these cylindrical bales compressed at 
Greenville, Miss., by the Cotton Ginner’s 
compress, stated that if he was a cotton- 
spinner he would buy no other cotton if he 
could be supplied with a sufficient quantity 
from this new system; that it was all cot- 
ton, no wastage, no loss in weight, in pay- 
ing for twenty-four pounds of dead freight, 
or the same amount of useless bagging and 
ties, that had been purchased in Europe, 
shipped to the South, sold, resold, and 
again shipped back to the Eastern mills, 
or to Europe, imports to the cost of the 
producer. 

The government had our consuls report 
the condition of American cotton and to 
make comparisons of same on arrival in 
different ports of consuming countries in 
Europe. As you well know, every single 
report was detrimental to our present sys- 
tem, but I am glad to assert that under this 
new cylindrical process we move from the 
position of having the worst gin and com- 
pressed cotton to the front, and today we 
can and will make the most satisfactory 
and the best protected cotton bale ever 
produced in any nation or clime, both for 
transportation and consumption. It may, 
and doubtless will, take a little time to 
have you New England spinners adopt this 
process, but it is here, and has come to 
stay, and you must lead, for our English 
cousins never change unless forced to do so 
by example or injurious competition. This 
cotton is really intrinsically worth to the 


also 


spinner from three-eighths’ to one-half a 
cent a pound more than the old flat-com- 
pressed cotton. A strong recommendation 
of this process is its perfect protection from 
moisture and fire. If stored in a dry and 
well-protected vault, I can imagine of 
nothing that would keep for a longer period 
than one of these cylindrical bales pressed 
with all the air driven from it by rollers. 
The government reports have given, and I 
have no doubt but what you have all read, | 
the accounts of how cotton is ginned and | 
compressed in other countries, so I will not | 
detain you with quotations from them. 
Suffice it to say that in Egypt it is stated 
that the enormous pressure of 2000 pounds 
to the square inch is used, so there can be 








no question as to the Egyptian fibre being 


damaged, whilst the hardest pressure re- 
quired in a Cotton Ginner’s compress to 
produce a bale of cotton with a density of 
thirty-five pounds to the cubic foot is 200 
pounds to the square inch. Really, this 
new process straightens the fibre out and 
places it in better condition for the cotton 
mills, 

One of the strongest objections raised 
has been the sampling. I am glad to state 
that we have now a blind but honest sam- 
pler—an automatic machine that, with but 
little cost and absolutely correct, samples 
every bale of cotton as it is being pressed. 
It takes from it three samples—one when 
the bat has commenced to roll on man- 
drel, one when the bale is half made and 
one just before it is completed—and a 
guarantee to the manufacturer is given for 
twelve months that it is full up to the sam- 
ples as abstracted, which goes with each 
bale. It is positively the only bale of cot- 
ton that has ever been sampled correctly 
and guaranteed by the parties who always 
should make good any defects—the pro- 
ducers. ° It is not a hardship upon them, 
for it is only just that they should be 
responsible. 

By this process we obviate the use of 
bagging and ties, save one handling on the 
farm in coming to baling; we decrease 
freights one-third, insurance one-half, 
storage one-fourth; we put the raw mate- 
rial in the most perfect condition for 
transportation and protection that it has 
ever been placed in since the discovery of 
cotton, 


Cotton-Mill Building in the South. 


[Read by W. B. Smith Whaley at Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association meeting. } 

There is no topic so universally discussed 
among those interested than the movement 
in what is commonly known as the South 
for the enlargement of old and the building 
of new cotton mills—an industry that, 
while it is claiming more attention today 
than formerly, is not entirely new to that 
section of the country. There are mills 
now running that date back before the six- 
ties, and for more than twenty years a slow 
but active movement has been going on in 
this line with successful results, being con- 
siderably hampered for lack of capital, due 
to the impoverished state of the country. 
Even those that were producing cotton 
goods profitably had to go slowly in their 
enlargements, and many mills were formed 
by men of good judgment and their build- 
ings built, with nothing left to buy machin- 
ery with, and with only small credit to be 
used, with the results that these institutions 
are today among our largest and most suc- 
cessful mill corporations. In the eighties 
several water and a few steam mills were 
put in successful operation, those using 
water either renting from water-power 
companies or developing their own powers, 
and later on toward the nineties many mills 
of various sizes were added, all on what 
are known as coarse goods, and only until 
a few years ago nothing making yarns 
higher than the ‘teens was deemed practi- 
cable, various reasons being given as the 
cause, such as unskilled help, poor climatic 
conditions, etc. In spite of the above ob- 
jections the yarns were found profitable as 
fine as twenties, and later as thirties, forties 
and fifties as the fears concerning the qual- 
ity were gradually overcome by practical 
results, and from finer yarns ic was seen 
that finer goods could be made with equal 
profit, until we have mills today making as 
fine goods as ‘‘Fruit of the Loom,” and 
from the finest to the coarsest duck on the 
market. These all demonstrated that the 








range of manufacture of cotton goods in 
the South was far greater than was credited 
to it, and hence the present movement in 
that direction. During all these stages of 
development the mill buildings themselves, 
with few exceptions, were built after the 
most modern methods of the times, ranging 
from the stereotype mansard-roof, dormer- 


window mill to the one-story, two-story and 
even five-story mills with eight and ten- 
foot bays. Small windows and flush walls 
to large windows and paneled walls repre- 
sent from the old to the most modern con- 
struction. These, together with successive 
changes in machinery and equipment, are 
mere matters of detail in the development, 
more or less familiar to all acquainted with 
the changes in growth of the cotton-mill 
industry. 

The present movement in building new 
mills has been inaugurated since 1890, and 
is purely the result of the universal success, 
with very few exceptions, that has attended 
those that preceded them, and particularly 
to the emancipation of the steam engine 
from the abject slavery it was held in by 
the believers in water-power mills; it made 
a cotton mill practical in many localities 
where formerly it was looked upon as folly 
to put one. It is needless to say that they 
were built and proved successful, with the 
result that today there are more steam than 
water mills being built in the South, with 
thousands of horse-power in water to spare, 
From Virginia to Texas mills have sprung 
up, and especially so in the two Carolinas, 
In these latter sec- 
doubled 


Georgia and Alabama. 
tions the spindles have almost 
themselves in four years, much larger and 
more modern mills were built, the average 
mill was raised from 2000 and 5000 to 10,- 
000 and 20,000 spindles, and also marked 
improvements in structure and equipment 
were introduced. These improvements 
have cheapened the first cost and cost of 
operating, and the cost of the mills drop- 
ping from $20 and $30 a spindle to $15 and 
$20, and now mills are considered of fair 
cost between f15 and $17 per spindle. 
Many claim to have been built for these 
figures, and some have been. 

In certain sections where large electrical 
developments have been undertaken and 
power placed at advantageous figures, fair- 
sized mills can be built from $12 to $15 per 
spindle, and in many sections of the South 
steam mills of not less than from 40,000 to 
50,000 spindles on print-cloth goods can be 
built inside the same limit. Dwelling a 
little on the cost of the building and rela- 
tive costs of the plants, and placing the fig- 
ures in a more tangible shape for compari- 
son, the cost of a mill for print cloth and 
fine sheeting of not less than 20,000 spin- 
dles should not exceed seventy-five cents 
per square foot of floor space for the build- 
ing complete, including shafting, lighting, 
fire protection, heating, humidifiers, plumb- 
ing and elevator. Several mills have been 
built recently and are building that will 
not exceed these figures. With regards to 
power to operate the mills with, the most 
fastidious can be satisfied in very short 
order—water-power, steam-power or elec- 
tricity, as may be desired, and any of these 
as cheaply produced as anywhere in the 
country. As to the cheapest of the three 
there is considerable diversity of opinion, 
and are mainly limited by the conditions 
existing in the section where it is desired 
to locate the mill. With coal at $3 per ton 
and electricity developed from water-power 
at $15 per horse-power, no better conditions 
can be offered with regard to cheap power. 

With regard to the buildings and mate- 
rials of construction of the same, they are 
all proportionately cheap, brick laid in the 
wall varying from $6 to $10 per thousand, 
lumber worked up and put in place from 
$16 to $18 per thousand, labor from fifty to 
seventy-five cents per day, with long hours; 
cast-iron work from fifty cents to $1.75 per 
hundred, and wrought-iron work for less 
than five cents per pound; large-sized win- 
dows, including the complete frame put 
together and ready to go in place, delivered 
at the mill from $6 to $10 per opening, de- 
pending upon their size and the quality of 
the glass; hence, the buildings themselves 
are built first-class and under the strictest 
insurance requirements at low cost, ranging 








from thirty-five to fifty cents per square foot 
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of floor space, including stack and all 
foundations. 

On these lines many fine mills have been 
built here in the last few years, the ten- 


dency being to build only first-class mills | 


in all particulars as regards the buildings 


and standing equipments, The policy with 


regard to machinery equipment is receiving | 


considerable care, and more attention is 
being bestowed in selecting first-class ma- 
chinery with the latest improvements in the 
best mills, and much special attention is 
given to the heating, ventilating and humid- 
ifying apparatus, so that the temperature 
and atmosphere in the building is always 
under control and kept pure and to the 
proper degree of moisture at all times, 
thereby avoiding ‘‘dog days’’ and causing 
a much more healthy condition for the 


operatives. 
Georgia’s Welcome to the Millmen. 


The New England cotton manufacturers, 
who are with us today, constitute one of 
the most important business organizations 
in the country. These men represent in- 
vestments aggregating over $400,000,000, 
and their meeting in the South at this time 
is very significant. 

The unrivalled advantages of this section 
for the manufacture of cotton were recog- 
nized long ago by observant men who had 
looked into the conditions offered here, but 
recently there has been a wonderful in- 
crease of interest in this matter. A few 
months ago the legislature of Massachu- 
the South to 
investigate the cotton-manufacturing indus- 
The 


crease in the number of cotton mills in the 


setts sent a committee to 


try in this section. remarkable in- 
South and the profits they have earned, 
even when there was a great depression in 
general business, have made it certain that 
there will be a great growth in the cotton- 
manufacturing interests of this section. 
That it will be benefited by the visit of 
so many leading New England manufac- 
turers to the South does not admit of a 
doubt. These men are quick to see and 
appreciate favorable conditions for the in- 
dustry in which they are engaged. Many 
of them the South 
before, and will learn more of the situation 


have never been in 
here by this visit than they possibly could 
have learned by mere reports. 

We are pleased for many reasons to have 
with us these representative men of New 
England, and we shall await with interest 
to learn what they think of the South as a 
region for the manufacture of cotton.— 


atlanta Journal, 


Want Them in Texas. 


It would be a fortunate circumstance 
for Texas, possibly, and it would be doubly 
profitable to Houston especially, if the 
representatives of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, now at Atlanta, 
could be induced to extend their Southern 
itinerary this far. 

This delegation, now in the South, is said 
to represent the enormous capital of $400,- 
000,000. After taking in the exposition, 
the purpose is to see more of the South 
We all know what their idea of the South 
is generally—that Virginia, Georgia and 
the Carolinas constitute the South, or at 
least contain about all there is to be seen. 
The majority of these people imagine that 
Mississippi and Arkansas and Louisana 
and Texas are out of the world, or at least 
beyond the belt of civilization. Texas, 
they imagine, is a great cattle plain, pic- 
turesque, but hardly presenting sufficient 
variety and development to justify such a 
long journey to see, 

These are the very men we have been 
wanting to get and whose 
minds we want to disabuse. Unfortunately 
they will see nothing of our development 
Atlanta, 


into Texas, 


or progress and resources at 
They are the men who have money to 
invest, and who take so largely of our great 


staple. There should be a closer business 





accord between the producer and the man- 
ufacturer; they should know each other 
better, if nothing more. But many of this 
present delegation are looking for invest- 
ments or manufacturing sites, and their 
visit, therefore, has a doubly practical 
significance. Cotton exchanges, boards of 
trade and business leagues in Texas, in 
conjunction with the railroads, might find 
it very profitable to open up communication 
with the party at Atlanta with a view to 
having them visit the Lone Star State and 
see something worth seeing.--Houston Post. 

Why didn’t Texas exhibit its ‘‘devel- 


opment, and resources’”’ at 


Atlanta, and then they could have been 


p! ogress 


seen? 


What a Southern Woman Has Done. 


The success of Miss Annie Dennis, of 
Talbotton, Ga., shows what a bright and 
thrifty woman can do in the South, At 
the Atlanta Exposition she has one corner 
of the Georgia State Building occupied with 
food products of her preparation, and it is 
one of the most interesting sights on the 
Miss 
a farm of 


her brother 
They plant 
very little cotton. They have a few tenants 


grounds. Dennis and 


own 2000 acres. 


who plant cotton. They make a specialty 
of hogs, and she superintends all the kill- 
ing, lard and meat making. She runs a 
dairy of forty cows, and, although there is a 
she 
finds ready sale for all her milk, and sells 
all 
celery, and plants from fifteen to twenty 
regular 


creamery in the town of Talbotton, 


the butter she can make. She raises 


acres in tomatoes. She has no 
cannery, but a large house with boiler and 
evaporator in which the vegetable and 
fruit canning is done. 

She cans in glass and tin. She ships 
fruit in its natural state to Boston, New 
York and other places, and when the ship- 
ping season is over the canning commences, 
As yet she sells her canned goods, such as 
Her 
The 


premiums speak forthem. She raises sugar- 


corn, tomatoes and okra, in Georgia. 
wines and jellies need no comment. 


cane, and finds ready sale for the best 
Georgia syrup. 

As to the farm crops, grain is substituted 
for cotton, and specimens of it seen at the 
exposition show how successful she has 
been as a general farmer. 


Praise for the Exposition. 











Southern railways and the transportation 
exhibit at the Atlanta Exposition are claim- 
ing much attention in the railroad journals 
of the country. The Railway Age is pub- 
lishing a series of articles on transportation 
display, and in a recent issue gave an 
illustration and description of the Southern 
Railway Building. the 
policy of the Southern generally, it says: 

‘‘An instance of what the Southern is 
doing and how it is doing it is seen in its 
work for the Atlanta Exposition. I heard 
a Southern gentleman in no way connected 
with railway affairs say that Mr. Spencer 
or Mr, Baldwin, or both of them together, 
have been the best friends the fair has 
had. The Southern took hold of the ex- 
position at the start, put off its coat and 
went to work. ‘We 
have tried to be always ahead of the game 
—to do more than was asked of us, and to 
think of things to do that were not asked.’ 
I know from conversations with subordi- 
nates in the employ of the company that at 
the very beginning the word was sent out 
that the Southern Railway was to do every- 
thing that it could for the fair. All officials 
and all classes of employes have known 
that that was the attitude of their company. 
The actual expenditure in behalf of the 
exposition by the Southern Railway has 
been (including its special construction 
and equipment, its exhibit, its donations, 


etc.) about $100,000. Its moral support 
and its assistance through all manner of 
channels where there was no direct money 
charge has been worth incalculably more.” 


Commenting on 


As Mr. Baldwin says: 





SUPERIOR TRAIN SERVICE. 


How the Southern Railway Co, Is 
Carrying the Throngs to 
the Exposition. 


ATLANTA, GA., October 1. 

The Southern Railway Co. is reaping the 
reward of its efforts to give the visitors to 
the Cotton States and International Exposi- 
tion the best possible facilities for safe, 
speedy and comfortable transportation. Of 
course the management realized the large 
pecuniary benefit which would accrue to 
it from the increase in passenger travel. 
The enterprising officials grasped the ex- 
tent of the exposition, and calculated that 
it would prove a national attraction. Ac- 
cordingly, they put forth every effort to 
furnish not only enough cars, but rolling 
stock of a superior quality. The result is 
that every train is filled with passengers, 
and berths in sleepers to Atlanta have to 
be engaged in advance to insure a passage. 
Although this is but the beginning of the 
great fair, the desire to attend it is strik- 
ingly exhibited by what is popularly termed 
the ‘‘rush of travel” over the Southern sys- 
tem. There is no doubt that for the next 
six weeks the attendance will show a steady 
increase, but even with this increase the 
men who are at the head of this great com- 
bination of railroads will care for all who 
come, and care for them properly. 

This effort and co-operation manifested 
by the Southern Railway Co. to assist in 
making the exposition a success has greatly 
increased the friendly feeling with which 
Atlanta citizens and Georgians generally 
have regarded the company. Referring to 
this, an Atlanta papers comments as fol- 
lows: 

‘*Many sacrifices have been made by the 
company which not only the people of At- 
lanta, but the people of the entire State 
appreciate. The Southern has been toasted 
throughout the entire summer for its great 
work for the exposition, and now that the 
exposition has been made a success and the 
flags are set waving over the greatest fair 
the South ever saw, the Southern is being 
praised everywhere for the excellent ser- 
vice that is being given to the visitors who 
are crowding upon Atlanta every day. Ex- 
tra trains have been put on at a great ex- 
pense and through mail schedules have 
been arranged, putting the United States 
mails from New York into New Orleans 
many hours earlier than heretofore. The 
local trains of the Southern are run on 
regular time, and the schedules of the 
through trains have been adhered to with 
remarkable regularity. 

‘The Southern Railway is giving the 
best of service to the people who are flock- 
ing to the exposition. Nothing but praise 
is being heard of this excellent system. 
The railroads have in fact been the making 
of the exposition. They decided in the 
very outset to lay aside the question of 
material gain and go to work for the success 
of the exposition, and the Southern people 
have appreciated their efforts along this 
line. The rates that are allowed to the 
Cotton States and International Exposition 
are certainly lower than were ever offered 
before, and it was largely due to the South- 
ern Railway that this step was taken by the 
associate roads of the South. Second Vice- 
President W. H. Baldwin, of the Southern, 
is known to be one of the most ardent sup- 
porters of the exposition in the whole South. 
He has given orders for his officials to spare 
no pains to make the exposition all the 
great success that it ought to be. He does not 
care for anything but for the success of the 
undertaking. The policy of the Southern 
all along has been to lay aside the interests 
of the company whenever they came in 
conflict with the exposition to any severe 
degree and go to work for the exposition.” 

This is but a sample of the sentiment 
reflected in the Southern press toward this 
But the Southern will be a gainer in 
The Northern tour- 


line. 
another way as well. 





ists who have made their initial trip over 
its line in the visit to Atlanta will remem- 
ber the service it has placed at their dis- 
posal, and will go by the Southern on their 
future business or pleasure trips beyond the 
Potomac. Hence, the value of this exposi- 
tion as an advertisement of the Southern sys- 
tem can hardly be overestimated. It has 
been given an opportunity to show that it 
is equal to the great trunk lines of the 
North in point of condition of roadway, 
quality of rolling stock and speed of trains, 
and the most has been made of this 
opportunity, 


“Nothing But Prosperity.” 





Mr. S. T. K. Prime, the noted crop ex- 
pert, telegraphs the Boston News Bureau 
from Atlanta as follows: 

‘‘The Cotton States International Expo- 
sition is an assured success. Atlanta never 
held such crowds as are here today to wel- 
come President Cleveland and his cabinet 
The weather is perfect. The greatest 
drouth ever known for the season of the 
year continues. The high price of cotton 
makes the people feel good, and they have 
money to burn. I see nothing but signs 
of prosperity in the South.” 


Advertisements 


Of RAILROADS handling Exposition 
travel, 

Of Southern TOWNS and CITIES 
desiring to present their advantages 
for manufacturing industries, 

And of other interests relating to 
the Exposition, and to Exposition 
matters, will be accepted for this 
Supplement. 

Of the value of such advertising, 
considering the character and scope 
of this Supplement, it is needless to 
say anything. 














In Diversity of Products, 

In Healthfulness, 

In Mildness and Equability of 
Climate, 

In Nearness to Markets, 

In Schools, Churches, and 
other needs of an advanced 
civilization, and 

In all that goes to [ake 


THE TERRITORY Life 
OF THE Worth 
Living, 


A\ tlantic 
My Coast Line 


IS PREEMINENT. 
the staple crops 


of the different sections of this area: 


Here 
are 


All Vegetables Wheat, Tobacco, 
and Small Fruits, Corn, Cotton, 
Peaches, Pears, Oats, Peanuts, 
Grapes, Figs, «dOther Hay, 
And other Fruits, Grains, Rice. 


The policy of the Atlantic Coast Line is to 
foster all developments along its line. It is the 


| Greatest Trucking Road in America, and it 


provides every facility for getting farm, garden 
and orchard products to the Northern markets in 
best possible condition, in shortest time, and at 
lowest rates. 

In no part of the country is there a greater 
abundance of game and fish than in the eastern 
counties of North and South Carolina. 


NORTHERN FARMERS ARE INVITED to 
write for information in detail about the territory 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, which extends from 
RICHMOND and NORFOLK to COLUMBIA 
and CHARLESTON. 

T. M. EMERSON, 
Traffic Manager, 
H. M. EMERSON, 
Asst. Gen. Freight Agent. 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 
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